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ON THE BANKS OF THE OHIO 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


WAS in West Virginia at a village close 
beside the great river. The day was 
warm and hazy, and the distant hills 

faded in delicate tints of blue into the sky. 
Both the scene and the weather were con- 
ducive to loitering; I spent all of one morn- 
ing on the river bank marveling at the 
long and steep descent from the level of 
the surrounding country, to the level of 
the water. I had never seen a stream 
bordered by alluvial banks of such extra- 
ordinary height. Here and there patches 
of bushes grew on the declivities, but for 
the most part, the surface was strewn with 
stones, or covered with deposits of mud 
and sand. A line of drift rubbish showed 
how high the last flood had been.  Evi- 
dently the banks had been filled nearly to 
the brim, and the river must then have 
been a frightful torrent, immense in depth 
and breadth and sinister power. Now, 
low down in the bottom of the channel 
and stained a reddish yellow with soil 
washings, it looked like an artificial drain- 
age canal. 

A stern-wheel ferry steamer plied across 
the river every few minutes to a village on 
the opposite side of the stream, and two 
men in a rowboat were setting fish lines. 
Residents on the river banks do a good deal 
of desultory fishing, and I constantly saw 
men and boys, both on shore and in boats, 


BY THE AUTHOR 


trying with baited hooks to entice the 
finny folk from the water. Once I saw a 
boy haul out a ‘‘mud cat” that weighed 
six or seven pounds—a veritable monster 
of the deep, with its big flat head and its 
“horns.” 

The most persistent of the river fisher- 
men are the ‘‘shanty-boat” dwellers. A 
shanty-boat is a scow fitted up as a house- 
boat, and affording shelter for a family. 
Such families have no other homes and 
are a species of river gypsies. They catch 
fish to eat and they ¢atch fish to sell, and 
they have a number of other makeshifts 
for earning a living; and whenever honest 
resources do not satisfy them, they fall 
back on stealing. 

It is never easy to fasten their ill-doing 
on them or to arrest them, because they 
can shift their habitations so readily and 
transfer themselves from one state to 
another by merely crossing the river. I 
was told that among themselves, on their 
boats, they lived practically outside the 
pale of the law, and in support of this 
assertion my informant said, ‘‘ Three years 
ago a shanty-boat was hitched to the shore 
close by where I live, and one night while 
it was there I heard a woman’s shrieks, 
and her cries kep’ growin’ fainter and 
fainter, until they stopped. I haven’t a 
doubt that woman was choked to death. 
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All they had to do was to tie a stone to 
the body and throw it in the river and no 
one would be the wiser.” 

The villages and farm houses in the 
immediate vicinity of the river had the 
aspect of keeping abreast with modern 


glens and rough woodland, and the peo- 
ple had the characteristics of mountaineers. 

The homes among the hills were small 
and poor. Often they were of logs. 
Round about the dwelling was likely to be 
a huddle of nondescript sheds and shacks 





Water from the Spring. 


civilization; but no sooner did I leave 
this narrow valley strip than I seemed 
transported fifty or seventy-five years 
into the past. The tributary region was 
much more recently subdued than the 
other, and was much less in touch with 
the world outside. Here were hills and 


for the shelter of the stock and crops, and 
not much care was shown as to appear- 
ances. Very little paint was used on the 
buildings, and most of that little must be 
credited to the advertising enterprise of 
rival merchants in neighboring towns. 
The handiwork of the sign painters was 
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very rude, and it often was ungrammatical. 
A curious and startling result was ob- 
tained by one of the advertisements 
through careless spacing between words 
and letters, and by a lack of punctuation. 
It covered all one side of a small barn and 


One sultry afternoon, while following 
the highway across a meadow-level near 
the river, I was overtaken by a shower. 
The first big drops of rain came pelting 
down, and I ran on and escaped the 
heaviest of the downpour by seeking 





A Riverside ‘Turn-out. 


was intended to advertise clothing; but an 
S belonging to the second word got astray 
and the mammoth letters informed the 
public that: 


ALL MEN SWEAR 
AT SAM GORDONS 


refuge in a little store at Jones’s Landing. 

The store was a gray, unpainted, 
wooden structure, one story high. It 
had a rude porch across the front, where 
the local citizens liked to stand or sit todo 
their visiting and thinking. Commodities 
of all sorts were crowded inside—groceries, 
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dry-goods, men’s clothing, hardware, 
drugs and I know not what. There was 
no other public building at the Landing, 
and only two dwellings at all near. In 
one of these dwellings I found lodging 
after the shower. It was of ample size and 
pleasantly surrounded by old orchards and 
broad fields of grass, corn and other grains. 
A stout, elderly woman had come to the 
door in response to my knock, and when 
she learned what I wanted, she regarded 
me sharply through her spectacles and 
said, ‘‘ You ain’t that man that was around 
here a while ago, be you?” 

I assured her I had never been at Jones’s 
Landing before. 

“Well, I rather think he was more red- 
complected than you be,” she continued. 
““He wanted something to eat. It was a 
Tuesday and he said he hadn’t eaten any- 
thing since Sunday but two raw potatoes, 
and it’s likely he stole those. I asked 
him if he was willing to work for his 
victuals and he said he was. So I told 
him he could cut up some wood first and 
then I’d feed him. I got himtheaxand he 
cut one stick off, and then he raised up and 
rubbed his stomach. After that he gave 
a few more blows, and raised up and 
rubbed his stomach some more; and I said 
to my daughter, ‘That man’s a-suffering. 
Get him a lunch.’ And we laid the lunch 
out on a block, and he never cut any more 
wood. He picked up the lunch and 
walked off.” 

After supper my landlady seated her- 
self by an open window in the sitting- 
room, puffing her pipe and occasionally 
spitting out intothe yard. “I smoke after 
every meal,” she informed me, ‘‘and forty 
other times in the day when I get worried; 
and I can remember the time when nearly 
all the women in the country smoked.” 

“What time is it by your watch?” she 
asked. 

“‘Half-past six,” T replied. 

“T thought that was about it. 
it’s after seven by our clock. 
keep our time fast. That’s the only way 
to get things done. If you go on the 
gallop it seems to hurry up everybody.” 

I said something about the clouds look- 
ing as if the weather was still doubtful and 
she responded, ‘‘That was a terrible bad 
storm we had this afternoon while it 
lasted. It reminded me of 1884. That 
was when we had the big flood. I’d never 
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I always 
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seen anything like that flood, and I was 
born and raised here. No, there hadn’t 
been such a flood since the white people 
took possession of this valley. It was the 
last part of February, and for days the rain 
fell in torrents. It was the middle of 
June before our cellar dried out, and our 
doors was all swelled so they wouldn’t 
shut for months. With all the other 
damage, the steamers did a lot of hurt. 
They’d come along close to shore to keep 
out of the current, and the big waves 
from ’em would rock the flooded houses 
and do ’em more harm than the water 
had. That made the people mad, and 
some would shoot into the steamers to 
warn ’em off. It reminded me of war 
times.” 

“Why,” said I, “was there fighting 
here?” 

““No, but there was raiding. We had 
a store boat on the river then, and it was 
full of goods and we used to peddle from 
it. When we’d hear of a squad of Rebel 
soldiers anywhere near we’d get off across 
the river in the store boat and live in it 
while. One time we swam our 
horses across the river to save ’em from 
raiders. Another time my little girl was 
standin’ at the window and she calls to 
me, ‘Maw, the whole place is covered 
with soldiers!’ and I looked out and see 
thirteen Rebel bushwhackers on_ their 
horses right in our yard. They’d jumped 
the fences and there they were. I ran 
out the back door down to the houseboat, 
but they followed me and stopped me on 
the shore, and I had to stand there with 
a gun leveled at me while they robbed 
our store. They carried off as much as 
they could get on their horses—almost a 
thousand dollars’ worth, and what they 
couldn’t take, they strewed around and 
stamped on. We had a big Union flag, 
and they fastened one end of that around 
the neck of the leader’s horse and rode 
away with it trailing in the mud. No, 
*tain’t funny to live where there’s war 
goin’ on.” 

My landlady was over eighty years old 
and her memory carried her back to very 
primitive times. Her father was one of 
the earliest settlers of the region. ‘‘He 
and his two brothers and three sisters and 
their paw and maw came from Providence, 
Rhode Island,” said she, ‘‘and several 
other families with ’em. They traveled to 














Hoeing Out the Onion Bed. 


Pittsburg in wagons, and then they got a 
flat-boat and floated down on that with 
their animals and goods to where Marietta 
is now, and my Uncle Oliver helped cut 
the first tree that was cut there. They 
stayed at Marietta till the Indians were 
driven out, and then they come down here; 
that was in 1808. They built a log cabin, 
but a few years later when they got better 
fixed, they put up a two-story hewed-log 
house. There was only scattered families 


here then. Each one would make a little 
opening on the river bank and start a farm. 
It was all wilderness and the valley was 
overgrown with heavy forest. Many a 
fine tree five and six feet through has been 
cut on this place since J can remember. 
Oh, my goodness! I guess there never 
was any finer timber. Some people just 
cut it and rolled it up and burned it to get 
it out of their way so they’d have the land 
clear for raising crops. Others saved 
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anything that would split and chopped it 
into cord-wood, and sold it tothe steamers. 

“They had to depend pretty much on 
themselves then for what they had. 
Father learned to tan buckskin, and he 
learned to make shoes and bedsteads and 
chairs. Every farmer kept sheep, and 
there was spinning wheels and a loom in 
every house till long after the time I was 
married. In the fall father was in the 
habit of building a boat and loading it 
with potatoes and apples and other pro- 
duce, and taking his load down the river 


to sell. Sometimes he’d go as far as New 
Orleans. He’d dispose of his produce 


and then of his boat, and buy sugar and 
coffee and come back on a steamer. 

“The country was full of wild game 
then. I’ve seen a deer swim the ’Hio 
river myself, and I’ve seen wild pigeons 
light on one of our big oak trees so thick 
they’d break the limbs. There was ten 
gangs of wild geese then to one we have 
now. Even if a man was only goin’ to his 
next neighbor’s he’d take his gun and 
shot-pouch along. You could always have 
deer meat or b’ar meat, if you wanted to 
take the trouble to go out and shoot it. 
Once when father was away, a b’ar come 
and burst open the kitchen door in the 
night and the dogs got after the b’ar and 
chased it through the house and out 
again. There was panthers and wolves, 
too, and we had to watch our cattle and 
hogs. 

“About the time my father come of 
age he fought in the Indian wars. He 
was at Sandusky when Tecumseh was 
killed. Yes, he saw Tecumseh shot, and 
he always said the histories didn’t tell the 
truth about how he died. ‘Tecumseh was 
shot by a young boy, and father was only 
a few feet from that boy when he fired his 
gun. The soldiers got hold of Tecumseh’s 
body and they took his hide off and used 
it for razor strops. But they never made 
any great talk about doing that, because 
it was a punishable offense. 

“T reckon there’s been a big Indian 
battle sometime right on our old farm. 
I’ve picked up a many an arrow-head 
and tomahawk and flints, when I been a 
trottin’ after my paw as he was plowin’. 

“Tt was in 1814, after he come back 
from fightin’ Tecumseh, that he married. 
My mother’s name was May Fuller. He 
got to have a likin’ for her, and he asked 
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her would she marry him. She was only 
fourteen, and she says, ‘I’m too young. 
You'll have to ask my pappy’; and her 
pappy, when father had a talk with him, 
said the same about her bein’ too young, 
but we was willing to have him call on her. 
Things might have been all right if it 
hadn’t been that May had a stepmother 
who said May shouldn’t have anything 
to do with father and she ’d whip her if she 
ever spoke to him. But May did speak 
to him and her stepmother found out 
about it, and said she’d whip her the next 
morning. Mother never’d been whipped 
and she lay awake all night, and, very 
early, when the first birds begun to twitter, 
she throwed her shoes out the window 
and crept downstairs and stole away into 
the woods. She’d-rather the b’ars would 
eat her up than be whipped. She was out 
all day and they a-hunting for her. She 
was in among some grapevines near 
enough to the road, so she saw her father 
go along looking for her, and her little 
brother with him crying. Her father 
come to our house and Grandpaw tried to 
get him to agree not to punish May if she 
come back. 

“He thought Grandpaw were a hiding 
of her, but he didn’t know nothing of 
where she was till she come around to the 
house that night after dark. For quite a 
while she was kept at father’s house nights 
and hid in the fields daytimes. Her pappy 
had two men keep a watch on the house, 
but they was more in sympathy with her 
than him, and they never could see anything 
suspicious. Father said he thought he 
and mother better get married and done 
with it, and mother said she was willing 
to leave the deciding with her older brother 
Stephen. ‘Whatever Stephen says, I'll 
do,’ she said. So they got Stephen and 
told him how things were, and he put his 
hand in his pocket and took out a handful 
of change and gave to her and said, ‘ Here, 
May, go ahead.’ 

“Then she and father got in a canoe 
and went down to Portsmouth, sixty miles. 
Their marriage intentions had to be ad- 
vertised from the pulpit by a minister of 
the gospel for ten days. But after that 
they was married and then they paddled 
home. Grandpaw Fuller never could for- 
give that runaway wedding for a long time, 
but he finally did, and he got to think more 
of father than any son-in-law he had.” 
































THINGS A WOMAN SHOULD KNOW IN 
LEARNING TO SWIM 


By CLARA DALTON 
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T is difficult to imagine why more 
women do not know how to swim, 
or at least to keep their mouths above 


water. A lesson or two will accomplish 
the latter, and a quarter the time expended 
by most women in jumping up and down 
about the ropes of a seaside resort would 
make them expert swimmers. 

The first concern of the woman who 
wishes to learn to swim is to acquaint her- 
self with the “‘waters under the sea,” 
rather than to learn simply to keep above 
the surface. For it is no overwhelming 
thing to have one’s head and shoulders 


or one’s whole body below water. It is 
easy to see under water, to lift the lids 
naturally, and to keep the nostrils free from 
water. It is even easy to distinguish ob- 
jects. But this must be patiently learned, 
for the average woman can no more ac- 
quire the conviction by being told than 
she could believe, simply by being told, 
that she could retain all her faculties upon 
being caught up by a whirlwind. Con- 
sequently, in the first lesson, if she find 
her head being carried below water, as she 
will, since it is the heaviest part of her 
body, she will struggle and pitch about, 
filling her lungs with water, merely to keep 
from the horror of going down. Even 
then she will go down, because the natural 
struggles of a human being, unlike those 
of an animal, will not keep him from sink- 
ing. But, taught that going down has 
really no horror, she will be sane enough 
not to fight against it. Incidentally, how- 
ever, it may be mentioned that no woman 
living may be successfully taught not to 
fear the water by being forcibly ducked, 
or pushed in. Only the simplest knowl- 
ledge of psychology is necessary to show 
this. 

The beginner should first enter the 
water gradually, wading out to her knees, 
to her waist, and finally to her neck; then, 
stooping until she is entirely submerged, 
she should remain so for a second. For 
the first time or two it is permissible to 
close the nose with thumb and finger be- 
fore sinking, but this should not become 
a habit. It will be easy gradually to get 
accustomed to staying under water for 
increasing periods of time with nostrils 
open, and to hold them free of water. 
Then she should learn to open her eyes 
without staring; beginners will invariably 
stare in water, thus allowing the salt water 
to push its way into their eyes. But the 
eyes ought not to be kept open too much. 
As soon as they can be held open at all 
under water, the pupil should learn to 
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distinguish objects on the bottom; and the 
test of dropping, distinguishing and re- 
covering various objects is admirable 
practise, involving as it does the necessity 
to gather her feet beneath her and stand 
up. 

Having become familiar with the 
friendliness of the water and being at 
home in the depths, the pupil is ready to 
learn to swim. The first movement is 
the breast stroke. The pupil should wade 
out from the shore up to her chest, then 
face the shore, join the palms of the hands 
together at the breast with the fingers 
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perpendicular to the shoulders. Last, the 
hands must be brought back to first posi- 
tion again, care being taken to drop the 
elbows, and the hands kept as near the 
surface as possible without splashing. The 
palms are on the way, gradually turned 
so that they will meet again at the breast 
ready for the next stroke. This is the 
breast stroke, and it is a good idea to 
practise this also out of the water, even 
before going in at all. On shore, counting 
aloud as the strokes are made will help the 
pupil to keep time with the leg strokes. 
This single stroke should be practised 


Correct Position, Beginning of Leg Stroke. 


tightly closed. The last injunction is 
one frequently disregarded by beginners. 
Then the hands should shoot straight out 
in front, a little below the level of the chin. 
When the arms are stretched out straight 
in front to their fullest extent, the palms 
of the hands should be turned flat down- 
ward, lying almost horizontal to the sur- 
face, and the arms should make a semi- 
circular sweep to their widest extent on 
either side the arms being in a straight 
line with the shoulders. During the mo- 
tion, care should be taken all the time to 
keep the arms perfectly straight and the 
palms downward; also that the arms shall 
not be drawn farther back than a line 


until it is thoroughly mastered. The arm 
stroke will enable the pupil to keep her 
head above water long before she is able 
to swim, and it demands far less practise 
than the leg stroke. 

The second stroke—the leg stroke—is 
more difficult because this the pupil can- 
not direct with her eyes. Women al- 
most always have a better arm than leg 
stroke, but the latter is more important, 
for it gives both the speed and the style. 
For the leg action, shore practise is help- 
ful preparation. Lying face downward 
across a stool, the instructor should take 
the pupil’s ankles and pull the legs 
straight out, heels touching and_ toes 
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directed outward; then the feet must be 
pushed up toward the body as far as pos- 
sible, care being taken to keep the heels 
together and the knees turned out, frog 
fashion,. Next, the legs should be pulled 
out straight, as far apart as possible, the 
feet being still in a horizontal line; then, 
the legs, being still kept straight, should 
be brought together, the heels touching 
with a snap. Thus the water com- 
pressed between the legs will push the 
body forward. Then, as the heels are 
about to be brought together at the end 
of the movement, the ankle joints should 


bottom with her feet, at the same time 
bringing the arms to the first position with 
the palms together under the chin. Then, 
without stopping, the arms must be shot 
forward to the second position of the arm 
stroke, the legs at the same time being 
kicked out as far apart as possible, the 
motion continued by snapping the heels 
together. Legs and arms are then brought 
quickly back to first position. This mo- 
tion, made at first with the hand of the 
instructor to support the chest, can, after 
a few lessons, be made with no support at 
all. Only care must be taken to kick the 


Correct Position, Beginning of Arm Stroke. 


be quickly relaxed and the feet struck 
sharply together until the soles almost 
meet and lie in line with the legs. And 
while the legs are once more assuming the 
position nearest the body, the feet should 
always be kept in line with the direction 
to be taken. 

When these movements have become 
thoroughly familiar on shore, open water 
or a bath may be entered, and holding 
to the side of a bath or a boat the leg 
movement should be practised. When 
the moment comes for the pupil to step 
out in the water unsupported, she should 
wade out to the depth of her shoulders, 
face the shore, and push off from the 


legs straight behind, not under the body. 
If they are allowed to fall, the swimmer 
will at once assume an upright position. 
These are the two swimming strokes, 
and these are the two swimming positions, 
and there is no one who cannot learn them 
in a short time. Endurance, the ability 
to stay long afloat in salt water, and the 
ability to swim a long distance, can only 
come from practise, and is always more or 
less dependent upon the physical strength 
of the individual. But three hours spent 
with the determined effort to learn to keep 
afloat or to take the swimming strokes are 
sufficient to insure a woman against losing 
her life by drowning, if she has any pres- 








Having learned these 
simple movements, her rescue would de- 
pend, not upon her skill, but upon her 
physical endurance and the slowness of 


ence of mind at all. 


her strokes. The importance of taking 
slow strokes can not be over-emphasized. 
Quick strokes exhaust a swimmer in a 
few moments. 

However, one great drawback to good 
swimming among women is that they do 
not know how to breathe. It is not only 
that most women have small lung expan- 
sion. It is that they do not know how to 
use what little they have. A swimmer 
should breathe not through the n se, but 
through the mouth. More air may be 
taken in through the mouth than through 
the nose, and, what is more important, 
may be taken in more quickly. Es- 
pecially in swimming among waves, when 
the water may cover. the mouth at any 
moment, the quickest way of getting air 
to the lungs is manifestly the best way. 
Also, if one does accidentally take water 
into the lungs or mouth, it can be expelled 
or even swallowed, but water in the nos- 
trils makes the swimmer gasp, choke, and 
lose presence of mind and confidence. 
Good practise is to take a full breath and 
sink, then to force the air from the lungs 
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Floating. 





into the mouth and open the mouth. — If 
done properly, so that under water the 
pressure of the water is met by an equal 
pressure of air, the water will not enter. 
Ability to do this properly may be acquired 
by a little practise, and this new accom- 
plishment will be a great help in swimming. 
In general, the various strokes themselves 
prescribe the time for breathing. When 
the motion of the arms expands the chest, 
the pupil must inhale; when they tend to 
contract the chest, she must exhale. 
Although it is not absolutely essential to 
make a complete inspiration aad expira- 
tion at every stroke, a thorough change of 
air in the lungs is desirable in every cycle 
of movements. 

The exact relation of the body and its 
various parts to fresh and salt water is 
most important in learning to swim. For 
swimming would be very easy if only the 
weight of the body were evenly distributed, 
but it is not. The arms, legs, and the 
head are heavy, and would sink if left to 
themselves. The legs, which are solid, 
are heavier than fresh water, but lighter 
than salt water. But even in fresh water 
the body will float until the lungs become 
filled with water. That is, in spite of the 


weight of the head and the solid parts of 




















the body, some part of the body will re- 
main above water so long as the lungs are 
filled. Unfortunately, however, if the 
body be not properly managed, the part 
that actually does remain above water is 
the top of the head, above the nostrils, 
even above the eyes; so that the lungs will 
almost at once become exhaustcd and 
filled with water. But to avoid this, even 
if the pupil is perfectly helpless in the 
water, she has only to let the legs sink, 
and also the body until she is in an upright 
position; and then avoid the water rising 
above her mouth by throwing her head 
back and allowing it to rest on the water, 
face and nose above the surface. If the 
beginner will remember that to keep her 
nose above water is enough; that it is not 
necessary to raise her head and her shoul- 
ders above water in order to breathe; that 
indeed the water will help to support her 
head if it is left partly submerged, then 
she will realize that she is never really 
helpless in the water. This will give her 
the confidence which women beginners 
lack, and without which they can never 
learn to swim or even to keep afloat. 
With a clear head and confidence, keep- 
ing afloat is the easiest thing in the world. 
Throwing herself on her back and extend- 
ing her arms she may easily keep the nos- 
trils free for breathing and a slight 
motion of her hands will keep her body 
from turning. Women who have learned 
to swim perfectly often have no pleasure 
or rest in floating because of a certain 
nervousness which makes them constantly 
raise the head and shoulders or maintain 
the body at a tension which permits no real 
rest. The difficulty is to preserve the bal- 
ance. The pupil should lie on her back, with 
her forehead deep in the water, her mouth 
and chin held high. The moment the 
forehead dips she is likely to think herself 
in danger of sinking. Especially will she 
believe this if her legs sink, but the latter 
may be avoided by letting the feet hang 
limply down from the knees, the water 
thus supporting the calves and soles. Her 
back should be hollowed, her chest as full 
of air as possible, and her arms stretched 
far apart, or folded behind her back. The 
last position will lift her head and chest so 
that the water will not wash over her face; 
this position will also lower the center of 
gravity so that the body will be less likely 
to turn over. A delightful way taken by 
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About to Dive. 


expert swimmers is to lie on the water 
with the body rigid, the feet crossed, and 
the arms lying joined above the head 
under water. Here again the tendency 
of the body to roll may be counterbalanced 
by spreading the arms or the legs. Float- 
ing is a more difficult matter in fresh 
water; there the pupil must use her hands 
constantly or else she will gradually sink 
to an upright position, when the head will 
have to be thrown back, as described, in 
order to keep the nose above water. 
Treading water is a useful accomplish- 
ment owned by many women who cannot 
swim. It is especially recommended to 
women who are timid and who, therefore, 
at the seashore make one of the company 
of screaming bathers who hold to the ropes 
and dance up and down. There are 
several methods of supporting the body 
erect in water; one of the easiest is to place 
the hands on the hips and thrust down- 
ward with the legs, using almost the leg 
movement of the breast stroke. The 
body will sink slightly between the strokes 
unless the legs and arms be moved alter- 
nately as if the swimmer were climbing 
very high steps. If the arms are used 
to paddle downward, the body. may be 
raised from the water as far as the shoul- 
ers. 
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Not many women use the side stroke, 
though it is easy to learn as soon as the 
beginner can do the breast stroke cor- 
rectly. The arm movement of the side 
stroke should be practiced out of the water 
first. For this the pupil’s left arm is 
stretched out in a line with the body, palm 
turned outward, and the-right arm is drawn 
close in, touching the side. Then the left 
arm is drawn back to the body, and along 
it, as if pushing the water behind her, at the 
same time shooting the right arm straight 
out from the body. Then the arms are 
brought back to first position, the left arm 
passing near the body. This stroke is 
useful to a woman as a rest if she is ever 
forced to swim in for some distance to 
shore. 

There is really no reason why all women 
of average health and vitality cannot learn 
to swim; even women with weak hearts 
can take this exercise with advantage if 
they will use judgment in not remaining 
too long in the water. Nervous women 
are not likely to acquire confidence until 
more than time enough has really elapsed 
to make them good swimmers. But the 
time could not be better employed by 
them, for if a timid woman once learns 
that the water of which she has always 
been most afraid, will not harm her, then 
she has gained confidence to meet every- 
thing else. Of course a woman seldom 
has the endurance of a man in the water, 
for one thing because she has not the lung 
expansion. On the other hand, her light- 


ness and the lesser weight of her bones 
give her a decided advantage. 


There are a few rules which, in learning 
to swim, a woman especially ought to ob- 
serve, for she is the most likely to violate 
them: 

1. She should never go in the water for 
swimming when she is fatigued. Since 


‘the late afternoon hours are the popular 


time for bathing at the seaside resorts, a 
woman is likely to be fatigued by the golf 
or bicycle riding or walking that have 
made up her day, and she is then not in 
fit condition for the exertion of swimming. 

2. She should never go in swimming 
within two hours after eating a heavy . 
meal. This is a rule never to be broken, 
and failing to observe which almost wholly 
takes away from swimming the benefits 
that the exercise would otherwise give. 

3. She must not stay in the water a 
minute after she feels fatigue or chill 

4. She should never allow herself to be 
“dared” to swim farther than she has 
ever swum; over-exertion in swimming is 
extremely dangerous to her health, to say 
nothing of the peril while in the water. 

5. She ought not to swim away from the 
crowd until she is an expert swimmer. 

6. She should learn not to be frightened 
or to lose her head if a limb becomes 
cramped. If it is raised from the water 
and rubbed for a minute the pain will cease. 

7. If she ever has occasion to save any- 
one from drowning she can do so even if she 
is not an adept swimmer by remembering 
not to come in front of the drowning per- 
son, in order to rescue her. She should 
approach her from the back, and seize her 
firmly by both arms, near the biceps. 














A Neat Jump—Howard Potter up. 
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HIGH JUMPING HORSES 


By J. H. TUCKERMAN 


F all the performers in the horse 
() family, probably. none possesses 
more unmistakably the marks 

of true genius than does the high jumping 
specialist. In bestowing upon other types 
the physical, mental and moral qualities 
necessary to the parts they are to take in 
the day’s work, Nature has always fol- 
lowed, in outline atleast, designs that have 
been in accord with man’s idea of the gen- 
eral harmony of things. No one may tell, 
however, in what guise the big jumper 
may appear. As in all well-defined 
cases of genius, this particular gift has 
been distributed with erratic impartiality. 
The list of big jumpers that have given 
public performances since Horse Shows 
became annual functions clearly proves 
it. Championships have heen hela by 
ponies and by draft-horses; new records 
have been brazenly set aside by the 
“general purpose hoss” of the provinces. 
One might quite as well attempt to 


select a tenor by his chest expansion 
as to choose a horse that may distin- 
guish himself in this speciality from his 
conformation. With only a few years sepa- 
rating their achievements, records for high 
jumping have been made by a 14$-hand 
pony, bya horse taken from a coal wagon 
and by an aged thoroughbred. In their 
temperament, also, and their woful lack 
of ordinary equine capabilities, these per- 
formers, with few exceptions, have all 
worn the hall marks of genius. In rare 
instances only has the big jumper, of 
whatever type, been, in the vernacular of 
the stable, a ‘‘gentleman’s ’oss.”” There 
have been exceptions, of course, and it 
gives one almost a sense of pleasure to 
point out that great old one-eyed horse 
Ontario asthe most notable one—to be able 
to separate him from the rogues with which 
he has been associated in his long profes- 
sional career. Tothose who remember the 
enthusiasm with which Ontario was 
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always greeted upon his entrance into 
the ring, and the cheers which his per- 
formances invoked, it will not seem a 
preposterous statement to say that he 
possessed, in common with those stars 
whose hold upon the populace has been 
surest, that vague and elusive quality 
known as magnetism. Even in his more 
elderly years, when new rivals plainly 
outdid him in the brilliancy of their per- 
formances, he still retained his old place 
in the hearts of the horse-loving public. 
Unlike other actors in his class, he was 
simple and unpretentious, never assuming 
airs that were not real, or stooping ‘‘to 
play to the galleries”; his performances 
were almost wholly lacking in the reck- 
lessness and bravado which characterized 
the work of so many of his contemporaries. 
Although he sometimes rushed his jumps, 
it was not necessary for him to do so. If 
any one had ever thought to introduce the 
standing broad-jump into equine field 
sports, Ontario undoubtedly would have 
excelled in it. In the hunting field, 
Ontario was not only well mannered 
and honest, but level-headed and sure. 
During the time he was owned in the 
Genesee Valley, he was always ridden 
with a snaffle bit. The story of the 
discovery of Richmond, who in his old 
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age is still an active member in the hunt- 
ing stable of the master of the Richmond 
County hounds, also is a pleasing one. 
There was to be an invitation drag hunt 
over in the Meadow Brook country and 
members of every well-known hunting 
colony in the land had accepted. Three 
days before the time appointed for the meet, 
Typhoon, on whom Mr. James Hart of 
the Richmond County Hunt depended, 
went wrong and he was left without a 
mount. Inthe forlorn hope that he might 
find something at one of the horse ex- 
changes he came over to the city, but not 
a dealer in town had anything that he 
could recommend fora hunting field. As 
Mr. Hart was leaving the American horse 
exchange in despair a great awkward 
roan standing 17 hands on his bare feet 
was brought into the ring dragging a Ken- 
tucky breaking cart behind him. The 
horse had just been brought up from Vir- 
ginia and was as green as an overgrown 
country horse could be. Mr Hart looked 
at him once and bought him. ‘The same 
day he was taken over to Staten Island, 
and before his first lesson in the schooling 
field was over Richmond was jumping 
four feet six like a horse who had been at 
the game all his life. The next day 
over on Long Island Richmond was one 
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Safely Over—Harry Payne Whitney. 
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Bucking Over—L. E. Carle. 


of a half dozen starters who finished in 
the largest field that has ever followed 
the hounds in this country. And the 
country was the stiffest Mr. Foxhall P. 
Keene, as M. F. H. of the Meadow 
Brook Hounds, could lay out. In the 
years that followed Richmond won all the 
blue honors the Horse Shows had to offer 
and it was only when there were no more 
high jumpers to conquer that he was re- 
tired. That Ontario and Richmond were 
exceptionally sane members of a craft 
as erratic in its composition as stage- 
land, one has only to recall the names of 
Hetherbloom, the present champion; of 
Roseberry, the great Canadian commoner; 
of Filemaker, the lowly but not humble 
cart horse; of Chappie; of Maude and of 
Tychobrache, the thoroughbred. Each 
of these horses in his or her time was a 
wonderful performer over the jumps—all 
of them were abnormal. 


Roseberry was abnormal in the fact 
that, with no breeding at all, he came 
out of a section of country that prides itself 
upon its bred hunters, and not only de- 
feated all his local big jumping competitors, 
but finally became the champion of two 
countries. Roseberry was never a gentle- 
man’s hack, as many of his alleged rela- 
tives have been since; but when he was 
jumped by Willie Wilson, he always 
showed that professional handler’s won- 
derful influence. Wilson has hands that 
on the race track are paradoxically 
likened. to the gentleness of woman’s 
hands. His. pupils, whether hunters or 
high jumpers, can generally be ridden 
with threads, and Roseberry frequently 
went at his jumps with what to the spec- 
tators seemed scarcely an ounce on his 
mouth. The career of Filemaker reads 
like the orthodox story of the boy in the 
book who began life poor but proud and 
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Hetherbloom—Owned by Howard Willets—Breaking His Own and World’s Record of 7 ft. 4% in. 
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Richmond Don- 


nelly up. 


ended a philanthropic merchant prince. 
A shrewd Irishman discovered Filemaker 
patiently hauling a ton or more of Com- 
munipaw coal through a New York cross- 
town street. With that rare gift of divina- 
tion which is bestowed upon the born 
horseman alone, and which is vulgarly 
styled ‘‘a good eye for a hoss,” this Irish- 
man realized that the patient toiler was 
ordained for higher purposes, and he 
bought him. He was a strapping big 
horse and for a long time his particular 
higher calling in life remained a mystery 
to all except his new owner. Finally, 
however, he appeared, cleansed of all 
marks of his earlier vocation, as a big 
jumper. The Irishman had deliberately 
set about to make one of him and suc- 
ceeded. In his private performances it 
has always been claimed that Filemaker 
could jump anything that was put before 
him. A few years ago, a number of 


Genesee Valley men thought they had 
found in a well-bred four-year-old mare 
an animal that would develop into a 
wonderful performer. For months she 
was schooled by the best men in the 
business, she was deliberately “pointed” 
for the big jumps that were scheduled for 
the fall and winter shows, and in Novem- 
ber she was shipped to New York. Before 
she left the Valley she was jumping about 
6 feet 10 inches, and doing it so easily that 
it was a foregone conclusion that she would 
clear 7 feet 2 by a safe margin, when she 
was called upon. Her first—and last— 
appearance in the ring was at the Garden, 
where she blundered through a five-foot 
jump until she was disqualified. The 
history of this mare is simply the history 
of many others. She had a case of stage 
fright, and could not be made to jump 
under the lights. All subsequent efforts 
to overcome this timidity proved futile. 
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Of all jumpers, high or low, how- 
ever, there probably was never a more 
erratic one than the 17-hand bay gelding, 
Chappie, a horse that held the record for 
jumping more than a year, and who was a 
conspicuous performer in the shows of a 
few years ago. How Chappie came to be 
a professional is not well known, but the 
most generally accepted version is that he 
was found somewhere down in Virginia 
doing a menial’s work, either to a dray, or 
to a plow. At any rate, he finally came 
into the possession of a certain dealer, an 
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Englishman who had ‘he reputation of 
“‘making” hunters, regardless of the ma- 
terial at hand. In a remarkably short 
time Chappie became, in his specialty, a 
“top liner”—and a rogue. Never was a 
star more peevish and unreasonable, sel- 
dom has a manager been more prostrated 
with grief and rage than was Chappie’s 
owner. After weeks of the most careful 
nursing and judicious jollying, he would 
enter a contest apparently in the best of 
spirits and, when called upon, refuse to 
even blunder through his work. At other 
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Will He Clear It ?—Harry Robbins, 
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times, when noth’ ig was expected of him, 
he would take everything in sight. It was 
on one of these occasions that a woman, 
whose own performer had just been 
beaten by Chappie, bought him. As the 
dealer’s son, at that time a handsome, 
frail boy of fifteen, was thought to be the 
only person on earth that could handle 
Chappie, it was taken for granted that his 
new owner had bought him merely for a 
show horse, and he was returned to his 
old home to await the woman’s wish in 
regard to his future. In about a week 
she expressed it. The dealer thought it 
was a joke and laughed opportunely, as 
dealers will. When he found it was 
not, he with difficulty refrained from 
shouting for heart stimulants. The 
woman wished to ride Chappie! She 
understood, she declared, that the dealer 
ran a drag on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and she had come out to his farm in her 
riding things prepared to follow the 
hounds on her new purchase. It was 
worse than madness—it was criminal. A 
side saddle on a Whitehead torpedo would 
have been preferable. There would have 
been less danger of being dragged. To 
Chappie the hunting field was as a bound- 
less prairie, unmarked by fence or wall or 
hedge. He ran as blind as a bat and the 
man who had owned him knew it. But 
the woman insisted; with unanswerable 

feminine logic she pointed out that the 
animal was hers, that she had paid for 
him, and that she would do as she liked 
with him. And she did. To this time, 
wherever the men and women who fol- 
lowed the hounds on that day are gathered 
together, the story of it is retold.~ In the 
eight-mile course that the dragman laid 
out, Chappie neither faltered nor bored, 
nor bucked, nor did any wrong thing. 
With a far more subtle appreciation of a 
jest than most jesters possess, the old 
rogue suddenly chose to pose as the horse 
in the story-book—the noble beast that as 
an ante mortem triumph carries his mis- 
tress to the courthouse in time to prevent 
the mortgage from being foreclosed on 
the old homestead. 

Those who have seen Hetherbloom, the 
present champion, at his work, either in 
the open or under the lights in tanbark 
enclosures, need not be told of his eccen- 
tricities. (There have been times, in fact, 
when his demeanor in public has been 
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such as to suggest the idea that it was a 
mere bit of acting—a violin prelude by 
which he intended later to emphasize the 
brilliancy of his performance. His ap- 
pearance at the Durland Horse Show last 
spring, when he jumped unknown inches 
over a seven-foot barrier, afforded a 
capital illustration of his methods. Sel- 
dom has a performer’s entrance into the 
ring been more spectacular. Down in 
the runway under them, the spectators 
heard the crashing of hoofs, some vigor- 
ous and unmuffled oaths, and then, in the 
center of the tanbark, before they had 
time to wonder what particular form of 
devastation was being wrought, stood 
Hetherbloom. Apparently he had been 
shot there from some masked _ battery. 
A lean, long Irishman was upon him, his 
chrome-colored hunting togs of khaki 
were as unruffled as the Irishman’s 
countenance itself. That is a peculiarity 
of Donnelly, “‘the man who rides Heth- 
erbloom.” Incidentally he is. the most 
finished specialist in putting horses over 
high places that this country has known. 
For at least ten minutes he could not get 
his mount to face his jump, and in that 
time the big son of Philosophy demon- 
strated that the art of bucking was not a 
bronco monopoly, and that he could bore 
and pitch with the best of them. It 
afforded a pretty picture, also, of a man in 
a flat hunting saddle “staying with” a 
bucker through a prolonged period of 
eruption. Had the whole thing been 
deliberately arranged, it could not have 
been more impressive. The horse, still 
fighting his rider, was some thirty yards 
from the wings when he suddenly whirled, 
and with a gasping rush in which the 
spectators simultaneously joined, he flew 
the seven-foot obstacle, not as people are 
fond of saying, “like a bird,” but as an 
enraged brute that has determined that 
there can be no such thing as an obstacle 
in his path. 

His more recent performance in which 
he broke his own and the world’s record 
by eleven and a half inches, is a wonderful 
sum in mental addition. It seems doubly 
so when one understands that the new 
figures were arrived at not by any ele- 
mentary “counting on fingers” or by the 
raising of bars imperceptibly inch by inch, 
but in one masterful leap. The photo- 
graph which shows the champion in the 
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summit of his tremendous trajectory, is 
in more ways than one worthy of exami- 
nation. Above all, it should appeal to the 
novice. The hunting man who takes his 
four, five and six feet jumps as a matter of 
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invaluable, to the man who takes his 
hunter out in the morning into some re- 
mote pasture, selects a fence, carefully 
arranges one panel of it so that the highest 
rail will not exceed three feet by one jot or 
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Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock’s Hunter Going Strong. 


fact, will appreciate the style and finish 
of the performance, and the picture may 
stir within him the hope that never en- 
tirely dies out, that some day he may 
“pick up one like him.’ It is to the be- 
ginner, however, that it should prove 


tittle, and then returns home, having de- 
cided that the sun is too high and that it 
will be better for his mount to take the 
jump in the cool of the evening. During 
the day the size of that panel grows upon 
him until it becomes a monstrous thing, 
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Well Over—Robert L Stevens. 


higher than prison walls—as foolhardy 
to attempt to scale—the four-inch drop 
on the other side has widened into a 
yawning chasm; he recalls the stone which 
he forgot to remove, and loses his appetite 
for lunch. In the cool of the evening he 
has his horse brought around and goes 
alone, stealthily, out’ into the remote 
pasture. He knows what he intends to 
do: “‘grip with his knees and calves, take 
his mount up easily and let go his head 
the moment he takes off.” Having faced 
the jump, those movements become as 
grotesquely impossible as the old nursery 
trick of patting the abdomen with one 
hand and rubbing the top of the head with 
the other. He realizes that unless he 
sends his horse full tilt at the panel he 
never will clear it, and in the supreme 
second he ‘‘lets go” with his knees and 
“grips with his hands.” When it is all 
over and a great weight has been removed 
from his mind, he mentions to his friends, 
casually, that his horse is jumping fairly 
well—“‘somewhere around four feet and 
one-half—but,” he adds, “he has picked 
up a miserable trick of jumping from 
under.” 

If there be any novice who has suffered 
this torment of the mind, the oftener he 


marks, learns and inwardly digests the 
picture of this great horse carrying this 
lean Irishman over an unheard-of jump, 
the more active will become the sporting 
corpuscles in his blood. 

Instead of poising the top bar with such 
nicety that the flutter of a butterfly’s wing 
will knock it down, as does the novice, 
the eight foot three and one-half inch rail 
is firmly locked on both sides, thus insuring 
the rider an instantaneous view of the 
firmament should the horse’s hind toes 
failto clear. In harmony with this locked 
bar is the attitude of Hetherbloom’s rider 
—the jaunty indifference with which he 
has turned his back upon what to the three- 
foot beginner must seem a very imminent 
eternity. The novice never recalls look- 
ing backward in that way intentionally. 
His mind is on futurity and sometimes his 
eyes are dim with the thoughts of it. The 
loose, dangling reins, held in the left hand, 
certainly should tend to suggest the idea 
that if a man can depend upon his seat 
and not his hands, in a jump of that 
height, there must be something ‘to 
warrant the beginner in doing likewise 
over his carefully selected fence. 

There is another detail in this photo- 
graph that should not be overlooked, 
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Hetherbloom—Champion High-jumper of the World. 


notwithstanding the fact that it appears 
to be a convincing refutation of the libelous 
remarks already made regarding Hether- 
bloom’s character. On his big, open 
countenance there is an expression at 
once serene and beatific. In that frac- 
tion of a second which has elapsed since 
the “‘take off,’ there is no trace left of the 
mighty physical effort which it has cost 
him, neither is there any hint of fear or 
anger. From his middle to his muzzle 
one might easily fancy that Hetherbloom 
was an inert mass that had been hurled 
over the straw-padded rail from some huge 
springboard. Incidentally he seems rather 
to have enjoyed the sensation. 

Up to a certain point the schooling of 
such horses differs in no material manner 
from that of ordinary green hunters. In 
most cases the pupil is sent first at a made 
jump, the height of which depends upon 
the theory of the man who is schooling 
him. Some believe in starting a horse 
at two and one-half feet—especially if he 
be young and shows signs of timidity. 
Most men, however, prefer nothing lower 
than four feet, on the ground that if an 
animal can clear two feet, he can clear 
four just as readily, and that in thus 
babying him, fear rather than confidence 


is inspired. No one believes in this theory 
more than Donnelly. At his place in 
Westchester County there is no hint of the 
kindergarten. His pupils receive their 


- lessons in a heavily timbered corral where 


if they fall—and that has been found the 
simplest way of putting their schoolmaster 
down—there is no chance for them to 
escape and forget their day’s lesson. All 
his jumps, high or low, are stiff, and the 
shiftless pupil that thinks he will take a 
chance on the top bar falling reaps his 
own punishment. With the exception of 
his spinal column, every bone in this pro- 
fessional horseman’s anatomy, it is said, 
has been broken and rebroken off and on 
for the last ten years; and it cannot be held 
that he compels his pupil to take chances 
that he himself is not quite willing to 
accept. 

It is after the six-foot jump has been 
reached that the performer’s manners 
generally deteriorate. Whether it is be- 
cause his work is no longer a diversion, 
whether he appreciates the element of 
danger and rebels against it, or whether 
he becomes proud and chesty, like others 
of the world’s great artists, is a question 
that many have been unable to answer sat- 
isfactorily. 
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Typical College Crew of the Sixties. 


COLLEGE BOATING IN THE SIXTIES 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


S through a reversed lens, clear but 
A far away, the eye of memory looks 
back to an every-day scene of col- 
lege boating, more than a third of a cen- 
tury ago. On the right is an antique and 
moss-grown- drawbridge, through which 
the swift tides swirl in daily income and 
outgo. To the left reaches a_ broad 
stream flanked by swamp grass at high of 
tide, by sloping mud banks when the 
stream runs low. In the distance the 
river vanishes with a sharp turn amid a 
medley of rough wharves, oyster stakes 
and the rude structures, where the shell 
fishers beach their cargoes, painfully 
“tonged’’ up by hand from the depths 
before the days of the steam dredge. In 
the foreground is the old college boat- 
house, rude, squat, unpainted, fitted for 
perhaps a dozen boats, with a float an- 
nexed big enough for launching the shells 
and for thirty or forty college gazers 
beside. But it is so flimsy and ill-placed 
that each ice flow of the spring shatters 
its timbers and, sometimes, sweeps the 
whole raft away. 

The time was the dawn of systematic 
college rowing just following the gap in 
the sport caused by the Civil War. 
Enough men were left, still in young man- 
hood, to visit the old boating scenes and 
tell of the haps and mishaps of cruder 
racing days: How in 1852, at the first 
college race on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
Harvard, in her lapstreak cedar boat, 
Oneida—the winner of many a race— 
had rowed away from her three Yale 


rivals; how, seven years later, at Lake 
Quinsigamond, Harvard risked a race 
without a coxswain and lost because 
struck by a side wind so strong that, at 
times, one bank of oars had to hold while 
the other pulled the boat into line. 

But let us pass from those earliest days 
of desultory college boat racing and scan 
the crew of the middle sixties as it launches 
its six-oared shell or strips for the after- 
bath. Most of the men are big in frame— 
as big, or nearly so, as the average college 
oarsman of to-day, who is the exponent 
of the “‘beef” theory of large muscle 
fashioned by training into the highest 
economies of unity and skill. But there 
the analogy ends. The elder oarsman 
of the middle sixties is big-boned, but his 
fleshy outline is of the greyhound type; 
his muscles are knotted, not rounded; the 
ribs are barred clearly below the dark 
skin; thin neck, a gaunt face, expression 
careworn rather than earnest, and, in 
general, a ‘“‘hungry” look further be- 
token the theory of reducing flesh—a 
theory which in those days shaped the 
training of the college rower. The domi- 
nant notion was that the boat should be 
lightened as the prime condition of a 
winning race. The wonder is, in those 
queer days of academic boating, that 
somebody didn’t apply the reductio ad 
absurdum that training the men down to 
nothing would give the boat infinite speed. 

What the hard regimen was that the 
half-starved college rower of the time 
endured, let these words, as spoken to the 
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writer by a member of a victorious crew 
of the sixties, tell: “Beginning with the 
summer term, we used to get up at five 
o’clock in the morning. Next came a 
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of dried toast and meat, but no drink. 
Between meals we always wore sweaters. 
With dinner came dried toast again and 
meat without vegetables and, at supper, 





Railroad Poster for Worcester Regatta of 1864. 


cross-country run of seven or eight miles 
in sweaters, the men, chasing each other 
in the ‘follow my leader’ style, dodging 
trees, leaping fences and plunging through 
underbrush. Then back to a breakfast 


once again dried toast and a cereal, 
usually mush. Drinks were all but inter- 
dicted and were usually reduced to a little 
sherry and water.” What wonder that, 
on such fare, the crews complained of 
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Saharic thirst, or that big Stoskopf, of the 
Yale crew of ’64, burst into tears when the 
waiter at the Bay State House, in Wor- 
cester, two days before the race, set before 
him the half of a broiled chicken, and the 
crew captain ordered it away! 


In the shell of the time—from thirty-six 
to forty feet long, and steered by wires 
reaching from the bow to the crosspiece of 
the rudder—there were some absurd 
crudities. Sliding seats had not been 
dreamed of and the graceful, long swing 
and smooth recover of up-to-date boating 
were impossible even had they been at- 
tempted. A powerful arm and chest 
stroke, strength pure and simple in the 
pull through the water, and an ideal of 
general unity of action rather than the 
development of unity in any special style 
of stroke, were the objective points of 
training. At Yale the crew went out 
twice a day for a pull of seven or eight 
miles, with an occasional speed test, 
some attention to starting and much more 
attention to turning the stake—a critical 
and thrilling point in the old-fashioned 
race course, which was three miles with 
a turn at the end of the mile and a half. 
The boat which led at the stake and was 
first around, was reckoned sure winner of 
the race and generally was—the effect 
being a kind of quick climax in the first 
half of the race, as each boat spurted for 
right of way and inside place. 

“Tank” training was, of course, un- 
known, the nearest semblance to it being 
a gymnasium device of rowing weights, 
by which the crew candidate on a fixed 
seat like that of the shell, pulled a certain 
number of times at a sitting—usually 
from eight hundred to one thousand 
strokes. Individual training was at much 
lower terms than .now, the processes of 
selection in “‘trying out” a crew shorter 
and boating squads smaller. 

The race boat itself shows fewer changes 
and less improvement than rowing me- 
thods. Experiment early reached its 
limit and the time long ago went by when 
Harvard, in an important race, dared risk 
a shell of the broad skimming dish type, 
but with a shallow keel. In most of its 


lines the fifty-foot eight-oared shell pre- 
serves the clipper build and sharp contours 
of the thirty-six foot six-oar of a third of a 
century ago; but sliding seats have given 
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fuller scope to body work; the light cock- 
swain to be trained down to his irreducible 
minimum of flesh has come in; there is 
far closer attention to the “rig” of the 
boat to adapt it to individuals; and the 
oars—at both periods of the spoon type— 
have, in general, been a little lengthened 
and the blade a bit narrowed. 

At one point the boating observer finds a 
distinct and ever vivid change for the worse. 
Thirty-five years carries the Yale or Har- 
vard graduate back to a time when boating 
was jacile princeps in the inter-collegiate 
sporting calendar. The condition of the 
crew, its training, its time, its chances, 
were topics which had right of way in 
undergraduate athletic talk. In ratio to 
the size of Harvard and Yale, more 
students watched the crews and larger 
numbers, pervaded with deeper enthu- 
siasm, crowded Worcester at the annual 
regatta. Incidentally, yet underlying 
then and now the rational boating 
idea, boating was more expanded as a 
recreative sport. The scrub crew was 
popular and common, the pair oar, single 
shell and more vulgar rowboat, more often 
afloat, and boating ‘‘for fun” orthodox. 
Efforts, most of them vain, of universities 
and colleges in our later times to revert to 
that old recreative phase of the sport 
attest its basic value, without our rehears- 
ing arguments for it. 

If the college boating of the old time 
lacked somewhat of the science, the re- 
fined training and the watermanship of 
to-day, it at least represented in the high- 
est sense the athletic purities. No 
“ringer” could creep into the boat when 
Yale and Harvard had no special courses 
of study and when each college was so 
scrupulous as to limit the crews to its 
academic department. In boating, as 
in intercollegiate baseball, then in the 
bud, there was no call for faculty com- 
mittees on athletics or nice codes of 
qualification. One or two crews were 
coached. by professionals, but the idea 
rested on overcoming callowness in water- 
craft, rather than on the theory of 
special vantage over an adversary. Crews 
ate at one table too ascetic to be high- 
priced, and the training-table abuses of 
up-to-date college athletics, if mentioned 
even as a remote evil, would have been 
laughed away as a visionary dream. Of 
betting, that persistent human infirmity, 
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on the other hand, there was hardly less 
among undergraduates than now, albeit 
the average stakes were lower. A bet on 
the crew ‘‘first at the stake” was a favored 
one before our epoch of straight-courses, 
while ‘‘bets on the time” were equally 
popular where the still inland waters of 
Lake Quinsigamond, unvexed by vary- 
ing tidal or river currents, made time 
record from year to year an interest- 
ing one in the comparison of crews—and 
when, in one race, a whole minute in dis- 
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near. Then the scene shifts to regatta 
days—and nights—at Worcester with its 
noisy crowds; its Bay State House paved 
with floor beds from office to attic; its 
grotesque special police ever the target 
for student mischief; the undergraduate 
tides eddying through the streets of the 
staid city in streams of red and blue, dis- 
putatious at many points, but harmonious 
in painting the town the former tint; the 
long procession in everything on wheels 
to the lake, and the shouting thousands 





Famous Wilbur Bacon Yale Crew of 1865. Showing how the Men Trained Down Flcsh. 


pute involving record time roused a wordy 
war between Yale and Harvard, which 
old oarsmen of the two universities renew 
unto this day. 

The college man who was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge or New Haven a 
third of a century past looks back on some 
features of the antique boating, which 
time and the vast array of athletic inci- 
dent since can never dim. Again he sees 
the evening groups at the float, the lean 
and overtrained but ardent crews, and 
hears the buzz of speculation deepen as 
examinations close and race-day draws 


that lined its strand to witness, long before 
crowded steamers and observation trains, 
perhaps but sixty seconds of a boat race. 
In the larger moods of old college boating 
is recalled, tod, a time when individual 
zest ran higher, when every college rower 
was an amateur purist, and when aca- 
demic boating was as much a recreation 
as arivalry. Fortunata terque beata, the 
Alma Mater with campus so near roman- 
tic waters, that she can blend pastime with 
boating prowess, and whose athletic activ- 
ities on the water are not bounded by the 
cedar shell. 
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A Little Dugout Manned by WWomen—Saw Swee Ann's 
Boy Servant on Stern of Launch. 
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ATERMEN more expert than 
\W the Siamese do not live in the 
Orient, nor in the world indeed, 

unless it be among the Esquimaux, or the 
South Sea Islanders; and Saw Swee Ann 
was one of the most skilful I met during 
my wanderings in the Far East. Saw, 
for so I at once abbreviated his tuneful 
name, was a “‘saked” man and bore the 
indelible mark, which all those wear who 
serve royalty without pay. Not that it is 
a service of especial honor, but a species 
of traditional slavery. Nor does every 
saked man serve the king. In the intri- 
cate and far reaching systems, which 
cross-section the social fabric of Oriental 


* Photographs of howdahs, etc., in Royal Museum by 
Lenz of Bangkok. 


peoples and perplex the western mind, is 
provided a separate and distinct place for 
every class of native mankind from royalty 
to the lowliest subject. Siam has perhaps 
more than its share of such subdivisions, 
and so it happened that Saw also had his 
servant. That man is indeed low in 
Siam’s social scale who is without a ser- 
vitor. Saked men, however, are those in 
the service of the king or those attached 
to the person of a noble or a tribal head. 
Those who serve about the royal palace, 
and those in any of the companies con- 
nected more or less directly with the king, 
are marked on the left side, a little below 
the armpit; all others are marked on the 
fore-arm. And the mark (‘sak’), al- 
ways the insignia of him in whose service 
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the man is enrolled, is pricked into the 
skin, and then made permanent by apply- 
ing a mixture of India ink and peacock 
bile. None but a native, I believe, may 
be a saked man, and as I traveled and 
studied the country, it seemed to me that 
in the course of another quarter century 
pure Siamese blood will flow in the veins 
only of royalty and of the poorest of 
Siam’s inhabitants. The average na- 
tive is an indolent, imprevident, good- 
natured creature, who is happy so long as 
he has enough to keep his stomach from 
protesting, and a few ticals to gamble. 

Great Britain, fortunately for the com- 
mercial world, controls the export trade 
of Siam, and the Chinaman is its industrial 
backbone. More than that, John China- 
man is becoming Siam’s small trader as 
well, and father of the only dependable 
laborer growing up on its soil; for the 
Siamese woman marries him in prefer- 
ence to her own countrymen, because he 
makes a better husband. The result of 
this union is called a Simo-Chinese, but 
is really a Chinaman in looks, in habits, 


A Gambling Place of the Semping, Bangkok 
Band 
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so strongly does the Chinaman stamp his 
progeny. Thus the native Siamese is 
being crowded into the lowest walks of 
life. Even in Bangkok, the capital, where 
reside the king and all government offi- 
cials, he finds it difficult to retain prestige, 
while the place itself is taking on the 
motley appearance of an Oriental city 
turned topsy-turvy by electric lights and 
trolley cars penetrating quarters of such 
squalor, one marvels that life can exist 
there at all. 

It is a strange, half-floating city, this 
Bangkok, overrun by pariah dogs and 
crows; Oriental despite its improvements, 
and one of the most interesting cities in 
the Far East. Yet a sad city for the visitor 
with mind apart from margins and money- 
saving machinery. At every turning are 
evidences of decay of native art, and in 
their stead the hideously .commonplace 
things that bear the legend ‘‘Made in 
Germany.” One would scarcely believe 
to-day, after a visit to Bangkok, that at one 
time the Siamese were distinguished, even 
among Asiatic artisans, in silk weaving, 





where Siamese Old and Young Spend Much Time and Many Ticals. 
Hard at Work in B(l)ackground, 
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in ceramics, in ivory-carving and in silver- 
smithing. Yet the royal museum dis- 
closes treasures not found elsewhere in 
the world, which serve to remind how far 
Siam has fallen from the place she once 
occupied among the art-producing nations 
of the world. When, therefore, we behold 
a people discouraging and losing their 
splendid ancient arts, and giving instead a 
ready market to the cheap trash which 
comes out of the West, we may hardly 
look for native industrial development. 
The day is probably not far off when 
Siam’s industries will depend upon for- 
eign guidance; and if England, not France, 
supplies that impetus—the world will be 
the gainer. 

By those people who delight in com- 
parisons—and read travelers’ folders es- 
pecially compiled for tourist consumption 
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—Bangkok has been variously called the 
Constantinople of Asia and the Venice of 
the East. True, there is much pertinence 
in both comparisons. Certainly Bangkok 
is the home of the gaunt and ugly pariah 
dog, which spends its day foraging to keep 
life in its mangy carcass; multiplying 
meanwhile with the fecundity of cats in a 
tropical clime, because the Buddha faith 
forbids its killing. Nor are outcast dogs 
the only pests of Bangkok, to grow numer- 
ous because of native religious prejudice; 
more noisy crows perch of an early morn- 
ing on your window casing and the tree 
immediately beyond it, than in the space 
of a day hover near the ‘“‘Towers of 
Silence” at Bombay awaiting the pleasure 
of the vultures feeding on the earthly re- 
mains of one that has died in the faith of 
the Parsee. 





Ivory War-howdah of the King. 











The King’s Gold-trimmed Saddle and Bridle. 


Some people fancy Bangkok a city of 
islands; hence I suppose the comparison 
with Venice. Bangkok has, indeed, a 
very large floating population, and the 
city is intersected with many ‘‘klawngs” 
(canals); at certain times of the year, too, 
perhaps half the city and the surrounding 
country is under a foot or more of tide- 
water. Yet the largest half of Bangkok’s 
four hundred thousand citizens lives on 
land, though the easiest means of travel 


throughout much of the city is by boat, . 


and in fact, half of it is reached in no other 


way. ‘The Siamese woman of the lower 
class daily paddles her own canoe to the 
market; or, if of the better class, she goes 
in a ‘‘rua chang,” the common passenger 
boat which, together with the jinrikisha, 
the land passenger-carrier throughout the 
Orient, is included among the household 
possessions of every Siamese who can 
afford it. 

The native city has a surrounding wall 
nine feet thick and twelve feet high, and 
but a single street where a horse and 
wagon can travel. For the rest, the streets 
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Where the King of Siam Disembarks for His Palace. 


are no wider than needed for passing 
jinrikishas, and at least one of them, Sam- 
peng, to my knowledge, is too narrow for 
such traffic comfortably. Most native 
thoroughfares are mere passage ways, 
trails; for the Siamese by virtue of their 
swamp-like lower country travel single file, 
first by necessity, afterwards through 
habit. 

Sampeng is a street of much distinction; 
it is the Bowery of Bangkok. It is a con- 
tinuous bazar from end to end, with many 
alley-like tributaries, leading, for the 
greater number, to open-air theaters, or 
to large crowded rooms where natives 
squat to gamble, and a band sends up 


uninterrupted melody from out of the 
darkness at the rear. But the most im- 
posing array of shops is on the Menam 
River, the Broadway of Bangkok, along 
which for six miles the city spreads itself 
in floating houses; on the klawngs, that 
wind throughout the city with the de- 
viousness, and apparently all the aim- 
lessness of a cow path, the natives rear 
single-room veranda-like houses on stilts, 
six to eight feet above the water. The 
Siamese builds his house on stilts for 
several reasons. The first, no doubt, is 
to avoid the superstitious wickedness of 
living on the lower story while the upper 
one is occupied by other human beings, 





Simo-Chinese in a Rua Chang—the Individual Ferry-boat of Bangkok. 

















The Procession of Boats in the Klawng. 


especially women, who, in Siam, are 
not viewed as of much importance. The 
second, and I should say the most practical, 
if not the most esthetic, is for the purpose 
of having a waste gate of easy access for 
the continually flowing saliva from betel- 
nut chewing, and household refuse, which 
now is easily disposed of through the 
crevices of a somewhat openly constructed 
floor sufficiently elevated to admit of 
dogs, pigs, crows and the other scavengers, 
whose immunity from death at the hands 
of man is only another proof of many 
why Buddha should have given a religion 
to this people. Another reason is to se- 
cure a higher and a healthier floor to live 
upon above the damp soil; and no doubt 
yet another is to escape from the snakes, 


toads, worms and multitude of other 
crawling things which drag their length 
over the soil of lower Siam. 

Passed the floating houses along the 
river, and among the stilted houses through 
the klawngs, flows a scarcely ever ending 
procession of passenger boats, house boats, 
freight boats and canoes of all sizes, for 
in Siam may be seen the most remarkable 
variety of water craft in the world; and, 
I may add, of the most graceful lines. 
Unless it be the Burman, who after all is 
of about the same stock, no builder any- 
where compares with the Siamese, that 
make their boats large and small of teak, 
and give them lines unequaled. Here 
is one art at least in which the natives 
continue proficient, despite the picturesque 





A Native House on the Klawng to Ratburi—Picturesquely but Uncomfortably Situated in a Grove of Cocoa and 
Betel-Nut Trees—but Mosquitos !! 
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destroying march of the derby hat around 
the world. 

My travels around the world have never 
brought me among a people seemingly 
more contented, more happy, than these 
Siamese. Their wants are few and easily 
supplied: a single piece of stuff completes 
the scanty, inexpensive costume; rice and 
fruit and fish, to be had for almost noth- 
ing, constitute the food; betel-nuts, which 
high and low chew, may be gathered. 
Life moves very easily for them, and they 
go to their death with unbounded faith 
that Buddha will care for the next world, 
wherever it may be. Really these fol- 
lowers of Buddha have life’s true phil- 
osophy. Living, they hold to their simple 
faith as conscientiously as any people on 
earth, as conscientiously as the Moham- 
medans, which is tantamount to saying 
more conscientiously than the so-called 
Christian sects. Dying, they pass with 
confidence into the unknown; and their 
bodies are burned and scattered to the 
four winds. The friends that are left 
behind act with as much _ philosophy 
and quietude of spirit as the deceased 
himself. For those who cannot afford a 
private funeral pyre, there are public 
ghats, where the bodies are burned and the 
ashes of the bones scattered. To be sure, 
at some of these ghats vultures aid in the 
disposal of the late lamented, but as a rule 
fire consumes the greater part of the flesh. 
The Siamese are not a sporting nation, 
but if there is any time when they may be 
said to hold sports it is at a cremation. 
As Hibernian clans of Tammany reckon 
social importance and political pull of a 
departed brother by the number of car- 
riages his friends muster at the funeral, 
so in Siam the scale and variety of the 
funeral festivities mark the wealth and 
status and the grief of the bereaved family. 
The pyre is built within the private walls 
of the family estate, and after the simple 
ceremony of the yellow-robed priests of 
Buddha, the nearest male relative applies 
the match. Then while the flames crackle 
and the dear deceased hisses and pops like 
a green pippin on a spit, his grieving 
family and friends make merry over the 
cakes and sweetmeats and wines provided 
for the occasion, and sometimes hired 
talent perform at different games. The 
bodies of those intended for private 
cremation are embalmed and_ usually 
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kept for some time, even for many 
months. One Siamese gentleman, when 
inviting me to the proposed cremation 
of a brother, added that the remains had 
been awaiting combustion for a year! 

All Siam is divided into three parts: 
(1) That tributary to and dependent upon 
the Mekong River, which rises far in the 
north and with a great bend to the east 
flows south, emptying through several 
mouths into the China Sez, after a devious 
course of two thousand five hundred miles. 
(2) That upon the Salwin River, which also 
rises far in the north, not more than one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred miles 
to the west of the Mekong’s source, and 
flowing south sweeps to the west, into the 
Bay of Bengal. And (3) that upon the 
Menam—mother of rivers—which rises 
not so farin the north and flows due south, 
emptying into the Gulf of Siam.  Polit- 
ically speaking, all Siam appears to be 
divided: (1) Into that (Mekong) which 
colonial jingoism of the French appears 
to think has been destined by a short- 
sighted Providence for purely colonial 
exploitation. (2) That (Menam) which 
no one disputes as being purely Siamese. 
And (3) that (Salwin) which serves as 
the extreme boundary of British juris- 
diction. 

French geographers since 1866 have 
been re-drafting Siam, and gradually nar- 
rowing the lines of native territory. Ever 
since the French marched ‘into Anam, 
where they did not belong, and became 
inoculated with territorial expansion, there 
has been a constant dispute as to where 
French jurisdiction ends and Siamese 
begins over Mekong River way. Thus, 
with Burma (England) on the north and 
west, and France on the east, the buffer- 
state condition of Siam is not the happiest 
one for its king. But I wish to go on 
record before dismissing the political side 
of the subject, as saying that whereas 
Great Britain’s influence has developed 
trade and worked to the country’s pros- 
perity, the influence of France, seen largely 
in the exaction of duties and of tribute for 
petty offences, has had an embarrassing 
and retarding effect. In a word, the in- 
fluence of Great Britain makes for the 
betterment of Siam, whereas the influence 
of France is detrimental to Siam, and of 
no appreciable benefit to France. It 
would be an unfortunate day for the com- 
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mercial world if the influence of France and klawngs of various width and length 
in Siam was to be extended. In fact, the make east and west connections all 





more that influence is narrowed the better through the lower country. 


for Siam and the world. 


It was through a series of such klawngs 





Wat Saket—One of the Most Famous Retreats of the Buddhist Priests, Bangkok. 


Life clusters along the rivers, through- 
out Siam. There is comparatively little 
overland travel in the north and almost 
none in the south. Thus, these three 
rivers constitute Siam’s highways north 
and south, while many tributary rivers 


and tributary rivers that Saw Swee Ann, 
the saked man, piloted me to Ratburi, 
where I organized for a buffalo-hunting 
expedition toward the western border 
and on into Burma. My boating party, 
besides Saw and his servant, a bright- 
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eyed Siamese boy of say twelve years, 
who was for ever balancing himself on 
the gunwale of the tug, two Simo- 
Chinese boatmen, a Siamese engineer- 
stoker, a Chinese cook and my servants. 
My interpreter Nai Kawn, a graduate 
of Lehigh, and I, lived on the house- 
boat with one man bow and stern; the 
balance of the party remained aboard the 
steam launch. The houseboat, next tothe 
rua chang, is the most common river craft 
from end to end of Siam, and the one com- 
monly used by the traveler. It may be 
any size from one manned by two oars- 
men to one requiring eight, four each bow 
and stern. In the latter case there is 
a small bit of deck room at either end of 
the house, none too much, however, to per- 
mit of the free use of your hands with 
murderous intent upon the mosquitos, 
which are so big, so numerous, so vicious 
and so persistent, you feel that you have 
never heard of mosquitos before, even 
though you may have stopped a week’s 
end at Huntington, Long Island, or 
ventured into the region of Great Slave 
Lake in the springtime. As a rule the 
house on these boats is barrel-shaped, 
stretching amidships, and made of atap 
leaves, supplied by the palm-like plant 
which grows all over this country and is 
the Siamese shingle, both afloat and 
ashore. It is propelled by oars, bow and 
stern, set in a twisted cane rowlock fast- 
ened to the top of a post about eighteen 
inches or more high and set on the port 
side of the stern and on the starboard side 
of the bow. The oarsmen send the boat 
forward by pushing the oar from them, 
bringing it back with the familiar canoe- 
paddle motion without taking the blade 
out of the water. It is much of the stroke 
of the Venetian gondolier, only the boat 
movement of the Siamese is more rhyth- 
mical, and becomes graceful in the rua 
chang, where the left foot clears the deck 
on the forward push and swings grace- 
fully in time to the oar. There is less 
opportunity for graceful movement on 
the houseboat where strength rather than 
grace is the desideratum, and in freight 
boats laden with rice, which are house- 
boats built heavier, larger and broader, 
the men swing on their oars without any 
other regard than getting the boat along; 
and this they do with notable success. I 
have seen freight boats of large size and 
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heavily laden with padi (rice) moving 
along the klawngs propelled by two men, 
one bow and one stern. In open rivers 
these padi boats sometimes, with a fair 
wind, hoist sail. 

I have said that Saw was an expert 
waterman, but that does not adequately 
describe the skill he displayed in taking 
us safely around the many turns of the 
klawngs, and in avoiding collision with the 
innumerable and often recklessly piloted 
craft we were continuously meeting. 
Never have I had a more interesting trip 
than through these klawngs, in parts 
literally alive with boats of all sizes, with 
crews of men, women and children. Every 
now and again we passed a settlement, 
and always there was human life on the 
water and jungle life along the banks. 
Now we come to a squat, heavily laden 
rice-boat moving ponderously yet steadily 
under the two oars of its crew of one 
Chinaman and a single Simo-Chinese. 
Then an important-looking house-boat 
with teak instead of the usual atap top 
covering, and crew of four Chinamen 
stripped to the buff working industriously, 
passes us moving smartly; on its deck 
stretch two smoking Siamese officials com- 
ing down from the Burman border to re- 
port at Bangkok. Again, a freighter, 
carrying squared logs of teak, is creeping 
along its laborious way turning corners 
awkwardly, carefully, and I must say 
with consummate skill. Always we were 
meeting peddlers’ boats somewhat of the 
rua chang type, sunk almost to the gun- 
wales under their loads of fruit, or betel- 
nut or cocoanuts, and darting alongside 
of and among the journeying craft of the 
klawng. But the boat most commonly 
met in the klawngs where are settlements 
is a short, narrow dug-out, flat at both 
ends and shallow. The life on the boats 
is as interesting as the boats themselves. 
As a rule Chinamen furnish the motive 
power, with a Tamil (native of Madras, 
India) here and there, for all types except 
the peddling rua chang and the dug-outs, 
which are generally manned by Siamese, 
women as frequently as not, who form a 
large part of the floating population in the 
smaller craft. There is another boat, a 
little longer than the dug-out (perhaps 
fifteen feet), but of the same character, 
ofewhich we saw a great many, and, more 
often than not, entirely manned by women. 
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It seemed to be the houseboat of the poorer 
native, and I often passed one with its 
little charcoal stove in full blast boiling 
the rice, on the tiny deck at the stern, 
while a lone woman managed the paddle 
and the domestic economy of the estab- 
lishment, and a tot of a baby toddled 
about, apparently in danger of toppling 
overboard every instant; yet I never saw 
such an accident, although the boat had 
not more than two or three inches free- 
board and often rocked and jumped alarm- 
ingly in the waves made by passing craft. 
Indeed, kettles, knives, and babies in 
Siam adhere to boat decks as if provided 
with the ceiling-walking feet of flies. 

As to the obliging nature and the friend- 
liness of these Siamese, an experience I had 
one night will speak for itself. We were 
being towed by a steam launch I had 
hired at Bangkok, to save time, but 
if I were making the trip over again 
at the same season I should confine myself 
to human motive power, for at given 
periods of the year the changing tides 
leave the klawngs so shallow, that the 
deeper-draft launch scrapes the mud 
bottom more or less of the time: and to 
scrape with a Siamese crew means to stick, 
for urgency is an unknown element in 
the Siamese mental equipment. We were 
stuck in the mud with such exasperating 
frequency, that I always took advantage 
of good water, even though it came in the 
night. Thus we traveled a great deal 
when others were tied up sleeping—some- 
what to the disgust of my crew, even of 
Saw Swee Ann, who didn’t like to miss 
the evening of gossiping and smoking 
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The Houseboat which Served Me Well. 





and foraging ashore, which he always had 
when we laid up at a settlement. One night 
nearing some houses we scraped bottom 
and soon the launch stopped, but from 
the fact that we were well over toward 
the side of the bank I believed it possible 
to get off into the deeper water of the cen- 
ter and under way before the falling tide 
really held us. So I urged the crew to 
effort, and Nai Kawn, who was an excep- 
tionally energetic Siamese and proved a 
treasure in more ways than one, bom- 
barded them with native expletives and 
other urgent terms, though without the 
desired result. And so we gradually 
settled in the mud. While thus hung up, 
an old man and woman came paddling 
up to us in one of the little ten or twelve- 
foot dug-outs, heaped high amidships with 
cocoanuts. There seemed hardly more 
than an inch or so of freeboard anywhere 
between bow and stern, yet those two 
friendly old souls, standing on the bow 
and stern of their boat, pushed and shoved, 
and lifted and pushed again—meanwhile 
keeping their own little craft under them 
without so much as disturbing a single 
cocoanut—until they shoved our unwieldy 
launch into deeper water. And all that 
they would take in return for their aid 
was a little tobacco. Such was my 
experience wherever I went in Siam. I 
always found the pure-blooded natives 
obliging, good-natured and the reverse of 
avaricious. If the surrounding country 
was familiar or the thing I asked within 
their daily knowledge, their readiness to 
assist was ever inevidence. On the other 
hand, I could not hire them for love or 
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money to go inland beyond points they 
had not traversed or to which their fathers 
before them had not penetrated. 

Always, where we could, we tied up for 
the night at the house of an Umper, a small 
official who answers to the government 
for the peace of his settlement, and as I 
was traveling under the protection of the 
king, we were never molested by thieves, 
with which the klawngs are well infested— 
the Siamese being the least offenders. 
Once, as we left one klawng to cross a 
river and turn into another, we saw a 
dismantled fort, built in the long ago 
before either the British or the French had 
come to establish ‘‘spheres of influence.” 
On the rivers, on the klawngs, always as 
we journeyed, we came at intervals to joss 
houses for worshipful Chinamen, rest 
houses for pilgrim Buddhist priests, and 
“‘parchadees” standing to emphasize this 
people’s unending propitiation of their 
patron gods. If there is a dominant trait 
in Siamese character it is that of ‘making 
merit.” The one thought of their reli- 
gious life is to do something that will tem- 
per the ill fortune which, the philosophy 
of life of Buddha teaches, is pretty sure to 
come mortal’s way anyhow. Hence, 
always the Siamese is seeking favor in the 
eyes of those immortals whom he believes 
able to influence his joys and his sorrows; 


therefore over all Siam you find little 
parchadees (monuments), built to pro- 
pitiate the gods, to make merit, and rudely 
fashioned after the ‘“‘wats,’”’ which are 
convents for the Buddhist priests and 
worshipful temples for the people. Vary- 
ing in size I found them everywhere; in 
Bangkok, on the rivers, the klawngs, in 
the settlements, even on the road to the 
jungle. Parchadees marked my path, in 
fact, to the very edge of habitation. They 
are always of the same general spire-like 
shape, and of some kind of earthen com- 
position, often fancifully decorated with 
broken bits of different colored china, but 
may be as low as three feet or so high as 
thirty feet, according to the material pros- 
perity of the supplicant. The more of 
these one man builds the more merit he 
makes, consequently he builds as fre- 
quently as the remorseful spirit moves 
and purse permits. I recall one small 
bit of ground belonging to a Siamese 
on the outskirts’ of Bangkok that looks 
like a chess board, so closely placed are 
the tokens of his merit making. In the 
small settlements, parchadees are less 
elaborate, and at the edges they cease to 
exist in the common type and become 
little altars, built of bamboo and rotan, 
and cane or other material immediately 
at hand. Many a time, journeying inland, 
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Group of Musical Instruments from the Royal Museum—Various Drums, a Bronze Gong in the Center, and a Kind 
of Violin and Flute-like Instrument. 


did I come to one of these simple little 
structures, built in religious fervor out of 
the jungle, with an ear-ring, or an arm- 
let, made of bamboo, or perhaps only a 
piece of fruit or a bit of root, offered in all 
contrition and faith and humility, with the 
mark of the devotee, so that all the passing 
world might know that Lim Kay Thai, or 
Low Poh Jim, or other wandering child 
of Buddha, had left here the token of his 
merit making. And these little altars 
stand so long as the elements permit, for 
none would dare or even think of disturb- 
ing them. Another of the commendable 
traits of these simple people. Where such 
credulity abounds, it is natural to find a 
plenty of priests; if they, were fewer the 
poor Siamese would be the better off, for 
among these yellow-robed holy men of 
Buddha are many that have been at- 
tracted to the cloth because of the easy 
living it assures. Everywhere you meet 
them, bowl in hand, making their daily 
calls upon those in their vicinity for 
contributions of food; for it is written that 


no priest must go hungry, be his numbers 
never so large. 

Often where we stopped for the night 
there was music, and dancing by young 
girls painted after the Chinese manner, 
but much better looking than the girls of 
Bangkok. Saw appeared to think so at 
all events, and by the time we reached 
Ratburi I grew to look upon him as an 
authority. The dancing is quite like that 
of the Burmese, in fact, of the type com- 
mon to the Asiatic coast, which is ex- 
pressed by posturing, the hands and 
shoulders figuring prominently—especially 
the hands and fingers, which, bent back so 
that the palm presents -a curved line, are 
moved about in a rather dramatic manner, 
the arms stiffened. The body-posturing of 
India and Polynesia is not seen in this 
part of Asia. To me the music, Burmese 
and Siamese—it is practically the same— 
is delightful because of its entrancing 
melody. A series of gongs, peculiarly 
modeled and varying in size from a large 
cup to a punch bowl, supplies a scale of 
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soft mellifluous notes, barbaric withal, 
that you would believe impossible to the 
instruments. Added to these are an ar- 
rangement of wooden notes—a species of 
xylophone—played upon with a wood 
hammer, and a reed instrument of con- 
siderable length and surprising depth and 
breadth of tone. 

For the first days of our travel the banks 
of the klawngs were so low that our boat 
frequently rode higher than the land ad- 
joining; and at night the fireflies made the 
trees and brush immediately at hand 
electrical and beautiful with their flashes. 
The jungle on the klawng bank seemed 
to be aflame with the pulsations of light, 
which came with such instant brilliancy 
and died so suddenly as to give the effect 
of the alternate lighting and dousing of a 
huge match. By day or by night, klawng 
travel unfolded a panorama of tropical 
foliage. Sometimes there were the high 
cocoanut trees, sometimes the betel-nut 
trees, which are not quite so high as the 
cocoanut, and have a small leaf; at times 
only the atap covered the bank in dense 
growth, impenetrable to the eye and fif- 
teen to twenty feet in height; and al- 
ways monkeys chattered in the trees at 
each side—monkeys of all sizes and of 
many different expressions of face. 

Finally we left the klawng as we reached 
the river that was to take us direct to 
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Ratburi, and here the banks attained toa 
height of three or four feet above the water, 
and the country became more open, with 
fairly largish trees—the handsome mango, 
the feather-duster-looking cocoanut, the 
tamarind, with its fine out-spreading limbs 
like the oak and bamboo clumps, of which 
there were many of especially fine quality. 
Now on the broadening, open river, oc- 
casional pieces of cultivation began to 
appear, and at intervals we passed rest 
houses, where Buddhist priests stopped 
the night to replenish their exhausted 
larder from the slender resources of 
the near-by inhabitants. Here and there 
I noticed a muslin fish, or cloth lizard, 
floating from poles stuck into the bank, 
for good luck to the fishing boats, 
and set nets, which we frequently en- 
countered, and had more difficulty in 
avoiding than the busy craft of the 
klawngs. There is bad blood between 
the boatmen and the fishermen, and of- 
ten Saw dug an oar into a net-fastening 
when he thought I could not detect him. 

At length we came to the town of Rat- 
buri, where lived Phra Ram, chief of the 
Burma-Siam boundary line, who was to 
escort me to the Karens, among whom I 
hoped to engage guides for my proposed 
buffalo hunt. It was worth going to 
Siam, if only to meet Phra Ram; of him 
however you shall read later. 
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INEZ OF THE 


*DOBE WALLS 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


NEZ was a mustang—a small, wild- 
| born thing, and the pet of the "Dobe 
Walls. Those Indians who came 
calling at the "Dobe Walls sniffed sus- 
piciously at Inez, and said she was the 
“White Man’s Medicine.” When put 
on the scales and weighed, Inez kicked the 
beam at seventy pounds, or about one- 
eight of what she might have weighed had 
she lived out the life designed for her by 
Providence and escaped the dwarfing 
influences of bread and milk as furnished 
by the Mexican cook. 

Inez’s share in the life of the ’Dobe 
Walls began in this way. The horse- 
hustler, two years before, had found Inez 
and her little mustang mother visiting 
among the ponies when he went to make 
his morning round-up. The mother fled 
like a shadow; but Inez, then in her baby- 
hood, and something the size of a jack- 
rabbit, only not so fleet, fell into the hands 
of the horse-hustler. That personage of 
the ponies rode into camp with Inez in his 
arms, and presented her as a common 
charge. She was at once adopted and 
made much of, and soon forgot her griefs 
and her mother, whinnying among the 
hills for her lost darling. 

Except that she ceased to grow, civiliza- 
tion agreed with Inez. Whether from the 
fright of capture or the menu of the Dobe 
Walls, and, although with time she 
slimmed and shaped up to be the silken 
image of a full-grown mustang, - Inez 
stood no higher than nine hands. One 
might pick her up and carry her under one’s 
arm like a roll of blankets; and occasion- 
ally, for the fun of the thing, someone did. 
To be thus transported, threw Inez into 
a temper; she was a petulant mustang, 
and when again set down on her four small 
hoofs—as black as jet and as shiny—she 
ran open-mouthed after her tormenter. 
If time hung heavy, Mr. Wright, who kept 
one of the stores, would cinch a small 
saddle-tree onto Inez. Thereat, our peev- 
ish one would arch her spine, drop her 
velvet muzzle between her fetlocks—small 
as a woman’s wrists—and go sunfishing 
about the scene. Inez did not have to be 


trained to this trick; it was in her blood 
and she ‘‘bucked”’ by instinct. 

The ’Dobe Walls consisted of two stores, 
a blacksmith shop, anda saloon. This 
latter mart, of course. The West without 
a bar-room would be London without a 
club. It was a casual camp of prairie 
commerce, pitched on the banks of the 
Canadian, and meant for trade with the 
buffalo hunters, taking skins for calico, 
flour, firewater, sugar, coffee, cartridges 
and guns. It lay two hundred miles to 
the back of No-where, and Dodge, ten 
days’ journey away on the Arkansas, was 
the nearest civilization. The fixed popu- 
lation counted eleven at roll-call; but what 
with the coming and going of the buffalo 
hunters, there were few moments of any 
day or night when a census would not have 
footed more than a score. The public ate 
its meals in the saloon, which Mr. Han- 
rigan turned into a boarding-house three 
times a day. 

Inez came in with the rest at these re- 
pasts, and stood about behind the benches 
and looked over the shoulders of her feed- 
ing friends. This she did because it was 
her privilege, and not by virtue of any 
tooth of hunger. If by design or acci- 
dent the door were closed, Inez wheeled 
indignant tail and testified to a sense of 
injury with her heels. Since she had 
broken a panel on one of these spiteful 
occasions, Mr. Hanrigan had been taught 
to open his portals with speed. Then 
Inez would enter, snorting her small 
opinion of him who had sought to bar her 
from her rights. 

When it rained or hailed, Inez took 
shelter in the saloon. Also, she passed 
her hours of leisure there; for while Inez 
declined intoxicants and went committed 
to water as much as any temperance 
lecturer, the company she found in Mr. 
Hanrigan’s bar was to her liking, being 
more unbuckled and at ease than were 
those busy ones of the stores, deep with 
their foolish barter. 

This was in the year when the Pan- 
handle coyote rolled in fat from much 
buffalo meat, and a buffalo’s skin brought 
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five dollars. The June night had been 
sweltering hot. In the stores and about 
the clay floor of Mr. Hanrigan’s saloon, 
blanket-bedded and sound asleep, lay 
twenty-one men. Most of them were 
buffalo hunters, all of them were equal 
to death at four hundred yards with one 
of their heavy buffalo guns. There were 
no pickets since there were no suspicions; 
for were not the Comanche, the Arrapahoe, 
the Cheyenne, and the Kiowa their 
friends, and had not delegations of those 
aboriginal septs been smilingly about the 
’Dobe Walls but the day before? The 
snores and deep-lunged breathings told 
of a sense of sure security. 

Suddenly a pattering racket of rub-a- 
dub-dub broke on the sleeping ears. It 
was Inez beating an ecstatic long roll with 
the door for a drum. 

“Who shut that mustang out ?” growled 
Mr. Masterson. . 

Mr. Masterson sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. He glanced towards the door; it 
was not closed. Inez standing inside 
continued to beat it with her hoofs by way 
of tocsin. Mr. Masterson, through the 
open door, could see by the gray light on 
the eastern-southern sky that the sun was 
coming up. 

““What’s the matter with the baby?” 
thought Mr. Masterson. The “baby” 
was one of the many titles given Inez. 
““What’s she kicking about? That 
Greaser (the cook) hasn’t fed her some- 
thing that gives her a colic, has he?” 

Mr. Masterson arose to talk it over with 
Inez, and learn and locate her aches. As 
he drew near the docr, his quick eye 
caught a movement under the cotton- 
woods that a half mile away fenced the 
Canadian’s bank. There were five layers 
of tan on Mr. Masterson’s face, each the 
work of a Panhandle summer. He was 
no tenderfoot; a moment was all he re- 
quired to solve the mystery of that move 
beneath the cottonwoods. 

“‘Indians!”” shouted Mr. Masterson. 

Then Mr. Masterson closed and barred 
the door. The door closed, he blazed 
away from a window with a six-shooter 
by way of general notice. 

Every man jack of the twenty-one was 
on his feet like magic. In that day, 
rather from habit than apprehension, 
one would as soon think of going to bed 
without his blankets as without his guns. 
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Once aroused, the Dobe Walls was in- 
stantly an armed camp. 

The savages made a gorgeous charge. 
There was a red line of them five hundred 
strong—picked fighters of the Cheyennes, 
the Arrapahoes, the Kiowas and the 
Comanches. To give them spirit and 
add éclat to the fray, two hundred of their 
friends from the Pawnees and the Osages, 
had come to see the fight. These copper 
gentlemen of peace and curiosity were 
seated upon a nearby hill like an audience 
at a bull fight. 

It was a pageant to remember—that 
swoop of the red five hundred over the 
half mile of grassy flat between the cotton- 
woods and the ’Dobe Walls. Great war 
bonnets of eagles’ feathers floated from 
every head. The manes and tails of the 
ponies fluttered with ribbons. On they 
swept, each buck managing with his knees 
his bridleless little war horse. 

For a fortnight, the medicine man of 
the Comanches had starved and danced 
himself into a frenzy. He had burned 
“medicine tobacco” and occult grasses, 
and slips of sacred cedar. Coming forth 
of his trances and his songs, he brought 
word that the Great Spirit would fight on 
the side of His red children. His medi- 
cine told him they should ride into the 
’Dobe Walls and kill the palefaces in their 
sleep with clubs. There would be no 
resistance; it was no more than just riding 
in- and stripping off the scalps. Also, 
there were rifles and tons of cartridges 
which the Great Spirit designed for His 
red children. These would be as make- 
weight with the scalps, and pay His red 
children for the work of waging war. 
Thus preached the medicine man; and his 
hearers were prompt with their belief. 
And thereupon they made stealthy tryst 
on the Canadian that June morning, and 
without yelp or outcry or war shout 
charged down upon their prey as softly 
silent as red ghosts. _ 

The medicine man’s medicine would 
have been true medicine, had not the 
counter medicine of the white man been 
hard at work. Inez was so wholly of the 
palefaces that she disdained an Indian. 
Let one but cross her ladyship to wind- 
ward, and with squeals of protest she 
furnished notice of her sharp displeasure. 
Inez had gotten the taint of that line of 
copper battle, and fled for refuge to Mr. 
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Hanrigan’s saloon. It was her contempt 
for Indians, expressed on Mr. Hanrigan’s 
portals, that brought out the Dobe Walls 
to defend its hair. 

There was no such Eastern foolishness 
as a pane of glass in any of the buildings. 
The mud walls were perforated with open- 
ings about eighteen inches square. These 
let in the light and air. Also, they made 
loopholes from which to shoot. Ten 
seconds after Mr. Masterson’s warning 
fusilade, two lynx-eyed gentlemen with 
bufialo guns were ready at each of those 
openings. They were a committee of re- 
ception likely to prove as warm as one 
might wish. 

The charging Indians were a minute 
covering the space between those river 
cottonwoods and the "Dobe Walls where 
the buffalo guns hopefully awaited them. 
It is the vanity of the paleface to hold that 
he can whip twenty-fold his weight in any 
alien race. He will prove this on the 
teeth of men, red or yellow or black. No 
disaster drives this notion from his vain- 
glorious pate. He believes it, and thereon 
he transacts his wars. Upheld by it, his 
steady, cool ferocity of heart makes his 
enemies believe it also; and in the end 
they abandon him as the creature indomit- 
able and above defeat. That cocky con- 
ceit of himself has gotten the paleface 
into uncounted trouble, and then brought 
him victoriously through it. 

The twenty-one who waited with the 
buffalo guns were full-breathed specimens 
of their race. Wherefore, the fear of 
being beaten at the old game of war which 
their fathers had played for a thousand 
years never once crossed their slope of 

thought. They would cord up _ those 
’ flambuoyant savages; they would have a 
new yarn to tell about their campfires. 
That was the most the coming savage 
promised; and looked on in that light, to 
repulse him was relaxation. 

Every charging buck wore on his bow- 
arm a round shield of double buffalo hide. 
It had been striped from the shoulders of a 
bull, and would stop the bullet from a com- 
mon rifle. The oncoming buck covered 
himself with this bull’s-hide buckler. His 
quiver of arrows stood up above his left 
shoulder. As he charged, he would whip 
his right hand toward the quiver. Each 
time he brought away an arrow by the 
feather-end. With one motion the arrow 
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was thrown across the bow, drawn to the 
head, and sent singing on like a hornet. 
The charging line of five hundred was 
preceded by an arrow-flight, thick as 
stubble, for these red experts shot so fast 
that the seventh arrow would leave the 
bow while yet the first was in the air. In 
that opening charge they did not employ 
rifles. At ranges not to run over two hun- 
dred yards, the arrow would do as well. 
Every one of those missiles came twanging 
off the bowstring with a vengeful force that 
would have sent it smoothly, cleanly 
through a buffalo calf; and they must save 
their rifles for long range should the war 
take on that shape. 

“Bill,” said Mr. Masterson to his com- 
rade of the loophole, “I’m going to hive 
that big one on the pinto pony.” This, 
to the end that his friend pick out another 
target. 

On came Mr. Masterson’s selection, 
shield held forward and arrows streaming 
from his bow like splinters of white light. 
Mr. Masterson’s finger, trained to wait 
instantly on his eye, unhooked his rifle at 
the moment the shield showed through 
both sights. The great bullet, fifty cali- 
ber, with one hundred and twenty grains 
of powder to send it on, struck the shield 
where the bunch of painted feathers 
floated. It went through bull’s-hide, 
arm, and the savage shoulder behind the 
arm. The stricken man seemed to rise 
in the air like a kite; and then he struck 
the grass in a dull heap to roll and clutch 
and at last lie still. Mr. Masterson 
snapped in another cartridge, and laughed 
cheerfully. 

“Did you see the look of surprise, 
Bill,” asked Mr. Masterson, ‘‘on my 
Indian’s face? That was because he 
found his shield no good. The bullet 
went through as though the shield were 
brown paper, and disturbed all of that 
Comanche’s military theories.” 

The gentleman whom Mr. Masterson 
addressed made no response. He had 
piled up an Indian of his own, and was 
watching him with the keenest interest, 
with intent to send another bullet into him 
if he moved, which he didn’t. 

As Mr. Masterson peered forth on the 
heels of the charge, he counted a round 
dozen of the Indians, scattered carelessly 
about, not one of whom would ride again. 
The buffalo hunters, accustomed to shoot- 
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ing on the run, had been sedulous to aim 
low and to see their hind-sights before 
they pressed the trigger. With the dozen 
Indians, were half as many ponies, kicking 
and tossing in the death-heave. 

The volley broke the teeth of that charge; 
the Indians split on the buildings to right 
and left as the stone piers of a bridge split 
the river’s ice in the spring. They flashed 
by and ran into the low hills a third of a 
mile to the rear. 

After the charge, those Osage-Pawnee 
spectators, on their hill of curious peace, 
lighted their pipes; for now they saw that 
the fight was to be a long one. 

“Bat,” exclaimed his partner of the 
window, and pointing to where Mr. Mas- 
terson’s Indian lay waving his one good 
arm for a sign, “your buck ain’t dead. 
Why don’t you drill him ag’in?” 

“Let him alone,” returned Mr. Mas- 
terson. ‘‘It’s like baiting a trap. If he 
lives long enough, you and I by being 
sharp, can kill a dozen over him, for his 
people will swoop down and try to carry 
him off.” 

The big double door was the weak 
point. To strengthen it, Mr. Hanrigan 
tore loose the tall rum counter, and piled 
it across. This uncovered Inez, who for 
all her hot temper was timid, and had 
crept behind the counter, regarding it as 
a cave of refuge in this trying hour. 
Stripped of her defences, Inez, who felt 
the peril though she might not understand, 
scuttled to the rear of the room and pushed 
in among a thicket of stools and poker 
tables which had been thrown there to 
have them out of the way. 

There was a lull, the Indians still hug- 
ging the hills. Taking advantage of it, 
Mr. Hanrigan-sent round their morning 
whiskey to the people at the openings. 

“‘ After the next charge,” observed Mr. 
Hanrigan, who was not without wisdom 
concerning Indians, ‘‘they’ll be so sick 
they’ll give us time to get breakfast.” 

Then a thing occurred that struck the 
color from more than one tanned cheek. 
It was the clear, high note of a bugle, 
sounding a rally, then a charge. 

“This ain’t a band of whites painted 
up, is it?” said Mr. Wright. “If it’s 
another Mountain Meadow racket, boys 
—if we’re up ag’inst white men, we’re 
gone!” 

“One thing sure,” returned Mr. Mas- 
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terson, ‘‘no Indian blew that bugle. 
an Indian can’t even whistle.” 

White or red, again came on the swoop 
of the enemy. The line was thinner and 
the Indians took open order for it. Again 
the buffalo guns broke them and crumpled 
them up. They flew on, however, and 
retook position under the cottonwoods 
from which they first charged. 

As Mr. Masterson had foretold, two 
riding side by side, made a dash for the 
wounded Indian who still lifted up his 
arm. They would have gone to right and 
left of him, and picked him up. 

“Take the one to the left, Bill,” said 
Mr. Masterson. 

Mr. Masterson and the gentleman 
called “Bill” carefully added the rescue 
party to that one whom it came to save. 

“What did I tell you!” exulted Mr. 
Masterson, as he clicked in a fresh cart- 
ridge and closed the breech of his Sharp’s. 

“Which you shore called the turn!” 
said the other, who spoke with a Rio 
Grande accent. 

Again the mysterious bugle sung the 
tan-ta-ra-ra of a rally. As the bugle 
sounded, a big Osage, one of the pacific 
audience on the hill, started to ride over 
to the warriors forming their third line of 
battle beneath the trees. Doubtless he 
had thought of a word or advice to give his 
fighting friends, and whereof they stood 
in need. He was gravely walking his 
pony across the space that lay between 
the red audience and the red actors in this 
drama of blood. 

“Tt would be a good thing,” remarked 
Mr. Wright, who was the Ulysses of the 
’Dobe Walls, ‘‘to break that Osage of his 
conversation habit right here. And yet, 
it won’t do to hurt him and bring the 
Osages upon us. Can’t you down his 
pony, Bat, and send him back on foot? 
You’re the best shot; and it would be a 
warning to the others, smoking on the hill, 
that we won’t tolerate foreign interference 
in this fight.” 

Mr. Masterson notched up his hind- 
sight for six hundred yards. The rifle 
flashed and roared; the Osage pony made 
a forward jump and fell on his side. At 
that, the owner picked himself up, rear- 
ranged his blanket, and strutted back 
to his tribal friends whom he had quitted. 
His friends took their pipes out of their 
mouths and laughed widely over his dis- 
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comfiture. They were pleased thus to 
to have his officiousness rebuked. He 
should have kept his nose out of this 
scrimmage; which was not an Osage 
scrimmage. 

The bugle called the third charge. 
There came the low thick mutter of the 
hoofs, and soon the hail of steel-tipped 
arrows set in. The latter broke against 
the mud walls of the building, and fell to 
the harmless ground. An arrow glanced 
through an opening, lifting the long locks 
of one of its defenders. 

“Tryin’ to cut your hair, Jim,” jested 
his mate. ‘‘Don’t blame ‘em; it shore 
needs trimmin’.” 

‘All the same,” retorted the one of the 
long locks, ‘‘I nacherally trimmed the 
barber a whole lot”; and he pointed to a 
savage who was twisting out his life on 
the grass. 

The arrow grazed Inez as it clat- 
tered into her covert of stools and tables. 
Inez being dislodged, ran squealing to 
Mr. Masterson for comfort. She knocked 
against that excellent marksman in time 
to spoil his shot, and save a Kiowa on 
whom Mr. Masterson had set his heart. 
Mr. Masterson, a bit disgusted with the 
timorous Inez, picked her up and put her 
in a great empty bin wherein shelled 
corn had once been kept. Inez became 
instantly engaged with the stray kernels 
which she found in the bottom, fumbling 
them and tasting them with her lips, half 
guessing they were good to eat. 

There were no more swoops; the Indians 
had lost faith in the charge as a maneuver 
of war. They swung off their ponies, 
the most of them, and from the hills 
popped at the "Dobe Walls with their 
rifles. The distance was a fair third of 
a mile, and the chance of a bullet finding 
its way through to anyone’s disaster was 
as one in one thousand. 

After the lapse of fifteen minutes and 
no charge, Mr. Hanrigan began tossing 
up a bacon and flap-jack breakfast for the 
garrison. Water was at hand, for, Mr. 
Harrigan’s well had been dug cautiously 
inside the building for just such a day as 
this. While the garrison were at break- 
fast, a sentinel went through the manhole 
and watched from the roof. There was 
no disturbance; the Indians kept dis- 
creetly to the hills, and put in time with a 
breakfast of their own. Fighting is 
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hungry work, and will give even an 
Indian an edge. 

After breakfast, Mr. Masterson lighted 
one of Mr. Hanrigan’s vile cigars, and 
took a look from a rear window. It was 
well into the morning. A long seven hun- 
dred yards away, a score or more of 
savages, restless with lack of years and 
sore to be thus knocked about by a huddle 
of buffalo hunters on what was doubtless 
their first war party, were galloping hither 
andyon. Their war bonnets still flaunted, 
and their ponies still streamed with ribbons; 
but where was that hot courage which had 
brought them a trio of times up to the 
sullen 8-square muzzles of those buffalo 
guns? 

Mr. Masterson counted the distance 
with his eye; then he shook his head. 

‘“Bob,” said he to Mr. Wright. “I 
can’t do anything at that range with my 
gun. It’s got those buckhorn sights, and 
they’re coarse enough todrag a dog through 
them. Where’s that close-sight gun you 
brought out last week—the one with the 
peep sight screwed in the grip?” 

“Tt’s here,” returned Mr. Wright, ‘but 
there’s no cartridges nearer than the 
store.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Masterson. 
“You boys cover me, and I’ll make a dash 
for the store. I want to see how they’re 
gettin’ on over there, at that.” 

Mr. Masterson went through one of the 
eighteen-inch openings. The distant In- 
dians saw him, but did not make a dash. 
There was a tall wall of mud between the 
store and Mr. Hanrigan’s saloon. It had 
a gate, but that was closed and locked. 
Mr. Masterson’s plan was to crawl under 
the gate, being invited by an open space 
of at least a foot. It was better than 
climbing; were he to do the latter, some 
far-off lucky savage might manage a cock- 
shot of him as he went over the top. As 
Mr. Masterson stooped to dive beneath 
the gate, he shoutly loudly to those in the 
store. He had no desire to be mowed 
down by his friends, acting upon a notion 
that he was some enterprising Indian, 
piercing their defence. 

At Mr. Masterson’s shout, a wounded 
Indian, who was lying low in a clump of 
weeds, sat up and pumped three bullets 
at him from a Spencer seven-shooter. 
The bullets chucked into a pile of chips, 
lying where the cook was wont to get his 
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firewood. They buried the crawling Mr. 
Masterson beneath a shower of bark and 
chips and splinters, but did no other harm. 
Mr. Masterson’s feelings were ruffled by 
the chips.- On reaching the store, his 
first care was to borrow a rifle, and quiet 
that uneasy personage in weedy ambus- 
cade. 

“‘T don’t want his seven-shooter whang- 
ing at me on my return,” said Mr. Mas- 
terson. 

There were a quintette in the store. 
Young Thurston, had been shot through 
the lungs. His days were down to min- 
utes; parched with the death-fever, he lay 
calling for water. There was no well in 
the store as in the fore-thoughtful Mr. 
Hanrigan’s saloon. The store pump was 
fifty yards away in the stark undefended 
open. 

“T reckon now,” said Old Man Keeler, 
“T’ll go fetch a bucket full. I’m the gent 
to go because my eyes are too old and dim 
to down anything at seven hundred yards. 
From now on I’d just waste cartridges.” 

Old Man Keeler was called Old Man 
Keeler for two reasons. For one matter, 
he had passed sixty years; and for another, 
everybody loved him. In the West when 
a man is loved they give him a nickname; 
and so with Old Man Keeler. Also there 
are no struggles for precedence in the 
West. Each man plays his part in peace 
or in war as best dovetails with his judg- 
ment. Not one in the beleagured store 
would have hesitated to run the gauntlet 
of those savage rifles to bring water to 
young Thurston as he died. Yet not one 
would offer to take the place of Old Man 
Keeler. To do so would have been in 
violation of Panhandle etiquette, and Old 
Man Keeler himself would have resented 
it to the death. 

Old Man Keeler took a bucket and 
tossed it through an opening. For all his 
years and hair of gray, he was as active as 
acat. He made no task of sliding through 
the opening after the bucket. The four 
who remained stood rifle in hand; the 
sight of Old Man Keeler might cause a 
rush to cut him off. As Old Man Keeler 
started for the pump, a frightened dog, 
in hiding behind a heap of lumber, came 
forth and followed him whiningly. 

The savages were not slow in getting to 
hot work. They didn’t charge; their 
stomachs were too weak for that. But 
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their rifles cracked by twos and tens and 
twenties. Five hundred shots were fired, 
if one; the bullets zipped and whistled as 
thick as twilight bats. 

The pump was slow; it cost two minutes 
to start the water from the sun-cracked 
spout, and five more to fill the bucket. 
Chuck! chuck! the pump was struck a half 
dozen times, while in twenty places the 
well-platform was rasped or whitely 
splintered by the flying lead. Old Man 
Keeler pumped sullenly, and never raised 
his head; the creaking of the pump-handle 
matched with the low howling of the 
frightened dog. Old Man Keeler’s som- 
brero went whirling; the dog was shot 
down at his feet. Still Old Man Keeler 
pumped on. The bucket at last was 
filled. Old Man Keeler picked up his hat 
and fixed it on hishead. Then he brought 
the bucket, and passed it through the 
opening without spilling a drop. The 
next moment he had followed it, and never 
a mark about him. 

“Tt’s some hot out thar in the sun,” 
said Old Man Keeler, apologetically, 
wiping the drops from his forehead. Then, 
taking off his sombrero and considering 
the double hole the bullet left: ‘“‘That was 
a forty-four did that; some of ’em’s 
shootin’ Winchesters.” 

For fourteen days the fight went on; 
now and then a charge, more often long- 
range shooting, whereat the buffalo 
hunters excelled. Every night one-half 
the garrison must dig graves for the dead 
—pony and Indian alike. The argument 
for these sexton labors was sanitary, not 
sentimental. In the blinding heighth of 
a Panhandle summer, it is no good thing 
to be cordoned about with dead ponies and 
dead Indians. There was never a danger; 
your savage lies close and will not move 
in the dark unless one crowds him. He 
is so much the Parthian that it is against 
his religion to fight in the night. An early 
riser, however, he is due to pay you a visit 
with the blue of dawn. 

Before the burial parties tumbled an 
Indian into his sepulchre, they were at 
pains to have his scalp as an incontestable 
method of keeping an account. On the 
fifteenth day, when the troops from Dodge 
relieved the siege, there were eighty top- 
knots to tell the loss of the enemy. 

Inez, at the time the fighting fell to long- 
range, squealed to be lifted from her box. 
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Inez did not fear bullets; arrows were a 
different commodity and set her nerves to 
a jangle. She could see them; and then 
they smelled fearfully of Indians. As 
long as no arrows came spitting and 
splintering through the openings, Inez 
was without a care. She would have been 
content, were it not for her rations of 
merely bread and water. This last she 
thought smelled of parsimony, and _ it 
aroused her spleen. 

When the cavalry came riding down 
from Dodge, the beaten remnant of that war 
party went squattering through the shallow 
reaches of the Canadian and headed south 
for the Staked Plains. Then the visiting 
Osages and Pawnees, pipe in hand and 
blankets wrapped about them, came beam- 
ingly from their audience hill to extend 
congratulations. 

‘““How!” said Hard Robe, the Osage 
chief, offering his hand to Mr. Wright. 
“How! Heap big fight!” 

Then Hard Robe went over the four 
score scalps, and whether by tint of 
feather or mark of braid, hidden to the 
white man, confidently told the tribe ofeach. 

“Comanche!” grunted Hard Robe, 
picking up a scalp; and then: “Kiowa, 
Cheyenne, Arrapahoe,” as he pawed the 
others over one by one. 

“Who were right in this shindy?” 
asked the captain of cavalry. 

That officer was curious to hear what 
Hard Robe would say to the question. 
Hard Robe, who believed firmly in the 
equities of force, did not hesitate. 

“White man right,” declared Hard 
Robe. ‘‘The longest lance is always 
right.” 
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What of the mysterious bugle, whereof 
the music so shook the men of buffaloes ? 
It was blown by a catiff negro—a de- 
serter from Uncle Sam’s black cavalry. 
The Indians call such ‘‘ buffalo soldiers,” 
because of their woolly heads. The third 
charge was the black bugler’s last. 
Stripped and painted like the others, 
the burial party might never have known 
the race or color of him, had it not been 
for his want of a scalp lock. They took 
his bugle instead, and rolled him into the 
trench with the rest. 

“By the way, Bat,” remarked Mr. 
Wright, when two days after the fight, 
life at the "Dobe Walls had gone back to 
old-time lines, ‘‘we forgot to thank you 
for seeing those Indians that time. They’d 
have cinched us sure, if you hadn’t. It 
ain’t too late to take a drink on it, 
is it?” 

“The drink goes,” returned Mr. Mas- 
terson, drawing up to Mr. Hanrigan’s 
counter which was happily in its place 
and sloppy with much custom, ‘‘the drink 
goes, but it ought to be for Inez. It was 
she who gave warning. Ifit hadn’t been for 
Inez, every man of us would have gone with 
Thurston, and those eighty bucks might 
be riding yet. It was pretty work, Bob, 
to stand off five hundred Indians fourteen 
days, and only lose one man while they 
lost eighty.” Here Inez came mincingly 
through the door like a fine lady thinking 
on her skirts. She nosed up to Mr. Mas- 
terson for a caress. ‘‘That’s right,” said 
Mr. Masterson, patting her satin neck, 
“you’re just in time, Lady-bird, to hear 
us drink to the health of the ‘White Man’s 
Medicine,’ Inez, of the Dobe Walls.” 


THE SIMPLE HEART 


By EMERY POTTLE 


O one who dwells by country lanes apart- 
+ Grateful for nameless stars, calm hills, the sea; 
In whose clean eyes the gentle tears might start 
Unbidden at the ancient mystery 
That lies within the commonest wayside flower; 
A friend of days and nights as hour gives hour— 
To him the town must breed a sorry art 
That walls us out of God’s great living heart. 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


NLY those who actually have 
() prowled along our coast and 
penetrated the mysteries of the 

many bays, inlets and channels, can real- 
ize how important is what may be termed 
the minor fishing inter st. It is true that 
from the strictly sporting point of view, 
the point usually considered by the rather 
limited class which commands _ both 
means and leisure—the great striped bass 
and, occasionally, the bluefish and the 


glance. Being everlastingly bound sea- 
ward, he might properly be rated as sea- 
worthy. You can’t measure him on the 
water-line, because he hasn’t any. He 
knows that water is solely for bathing and 
fishing in, and that the proper use merely 
depends upon the water being fresh or 
salt, and his own mood. Instead of a 
water-line, he probable has a pipeline, to 
the shore end of which is firmly affixed 
some snug little brewery which has no 
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weakfish, are alone deemed worthy of 
serious attention. 

Where there is one accomplished and 
expensively equipped angler, there is 
mighty apt to be more or less of that costly 
exclusiveness which seems bound to hedge 
the revels of the rich. 

Those who have patronized extremely 
early trains and ferries, have noticed the 
peculiar outward bound crowd. A com- 
posite picture of that crowd surely would 
reveal a man quite worthy of a second 





objection against occasionally working 
overtime. His hull never. would cause 
loss of sleep to a cup-yacht designer. It 
is somewhat scow-shaped, extremely 
broad, bluff in the bows, full in the stern, 
and showing considerable over-hang for- 
ward and aft. The depth of its hold no 
man has been able to fathom. 

Were it possible to prepare a list of the 
members of this worthy fishing fraternity, 
the length of it surely would astonish those 
who know only what may be termed the 
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higher forms of angling. Were the men 
~f the rod marshalled in some broad open, 
their gea. would show like a goodly grove 
of bamboo, while under that bamboo tree 
would be some of the biggest-hearted of 
New York’s prosperous business men. 
And were all the lines knotted together 
and drawn taunt, the man who started for 
the other end would be wise to bid his 
fcik a fond farewell, for the baby might 
havc whiskers when its daddy returned. 

‘1 ve three great problems of the “‘salts” 
herez outs are, first, to get leave; second, 
to get bait, and third, to get fish. The 
sort of fish doesn’t greatly matter. When 
weakfish are in a biting mood, they are 
the best. When they fail, fluke, bass, 
porgies, blackfish, eels, or almost any of 
several minor species will suffice. Let us 
glance at the doings of a recent day. 

The “Camera Fiend” offered to lay 
long odds the night before that I wouldn’t 
be on time, but, had the bet been posted, 
he’d have lost his money. Not only was 
I on time, but the “Fiend” himself was 
laie. However, it didn’t make much 
difference, as when a party of that name 
is going to get one, there seldom is any 
objection to even a prolonged delay. 

At the ferry we found the rear-guard 
of the fishers mingled with the advance- 
guard of another host, also fishy but in an 
unwholesome way. They were the 
“pikers” of the race-tracks and if one 
wanted a moral, all he had to do was to 
compare the man of the rod with his fellow 
of the odd furlongs. The one, fat, well- 
-ested and boyishly eager for his hard won 
holiday; the other, lean, shifty-eyed and 
nervous, intent upon hastening to the 
neighborhood of the ponies, on the chance 
of ferreting out some trashy information 
which might enable him to pick up a few 
dollars without that thing detested by his 
class—an honest day’s work. While the 
others went their way, the fishers of fish 
filed aboard the train and we were off. 

Looking down the car, we saw a long 
array of almost uniformly stout men and 
painted baskets built on similar lines. In 
the heavyweight ranks, however, was an 
exception—a lean little “‘ Newsie” with an 
eye like a snap-shutter. In a few minutes 
the car was full of smoke and laugh, and 
the “‘ Newsie,” good luck to him! got busy. 
The spark in his eye meant mischief and 
I hoped for the “Fiend,” but the hope 
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was more thana forlorn one. To my dis- 
may, the eye fixed upon my yachting cap. 
Then it slowly traveled downward to the 
mustache, then lower and I began to 
sweat, for hanging to the watchchain was 
a four-leaved shamrock between two 
crystals. The eye fairly gleamed upon 
this, then again shifted, and vainly was 
my left hand turned, for one finger bore 
an emerald. There was no use funking, 
I was doomed, and in a moment we knew 
all about it. 

“‘Hully gee! 
Lipton!” 

The explosion of laughter told that 
others also had noted a few trifles, and 
while the resemblance was purely im- 
aginary, the joke was one of those infernal 
realities which render a man about as 
comfortable as a lobster in boiling water. 
However, in justice to the fishers, they 
were merciful, but if our genial yachting 
rival wants to foul any buoy with Sham- 
rock going great guns—I’d like to furnish 
that boy! 

Ere long our train halted beside the first 
of a number of fishing stations, and we 
caught flashes of winding water amid a 
level of green. Here a few of the anglers 
left us, for each place has its regular 
patrons. At the “Creek” we lost quite a 
number, but we gained a passing view 
which alone was ample reward for the 
trip. 

“What place is this?” queried the 
“Fiend” as his eyes shone with your true 
photographer’s delight. 

““Venice—at a venture,” I retorted 
laughingly, for a canal-like waterway led 
between long rows of outrageously pic- 
turesque small structures—literally piled 
upon piles, for they were as beautifully 
and closely jammed together as the frag- 
ments in a kaliedoscope. Strange as it 
may seem, that crazy-work of shanties, 
with their remnants of fading paint of 
many tints; the damp, ebon-black, sup- 
porting piles, through which the lazy 
tide wove marvels of velvet shadows, 
formed as pretty a picture as one might 
care to see. And this was but one of 
many—one almost might sav hundreds— 
of more or less similar places dotted here, 
there and everywhere about the bays, 
coves and channels of our tidewaters. 
To say there are hundreds of these cheap, 
frequently roughly constructed  club- 
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houses and shanties, would be well within 
the mark, while to add that every shanty 
and house is the resort of from tens to 
hundreds of anglers during the fishing 
season, also would be true. These facts 
further mean a grand total of thousands 
of people who find their chief recreation 
in this sea-fishing, and, needless to say, 
any wholesome sport which concerns 
thousands of useful citizens has a value 
of no slight importance. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that were it possible to prove the 
actual worth to the community of the 
three great groups of men—the horsey, 
the mere idlers, and the fishers—who 
daily crowd our local trains, the anglers, 
in racing parlance, would be “‘first” and 
the others ‘‘nowhere.” 

But our train rolled on past other fishing 
stations, till there came a puff of the gen- 
uine salt air and the gleam of broad, open 
water, upon which floated an amazing 
fleet of handy boats at their moorings. 
This Armada of nodding, unoccupied 
craft, in itself was a powerful object 
lesson. We had wisely chosen an off-day. 
Upon holidays and half holidays, every- 
one of the hundreds of boats at this and 
nearby moorings, would have been hired 
for honest coin by one or more members of 
the eager hosts of anglers who flock thither- 
ward at every opportunity. Of these, 
many bring from their homes provisions 
for the day’s outing, but numbers purchase 
meals at the various hostelries. The 
great majority must buy bait, while not 


a few hire both boatmen and tackle. 
Others again club together to form a con- 
genial party and share the expense of a 
handy catboat or other sailing craft, all 
of which means a continuous play of ‘long 
green” rollers and genuine silvery surf 
towards the banks of those who have 
learned how to wisely take advantage of 
this tide of prosperity. 

At last we reached the end of the long 
trestle, and while our train rumbled on 
toward the great playground of the masses 
at Rockaway, we turned toward that snug 
resort which bears the legend of “‘ Fuller.” 
Because it was an off-day, and because our 
host thoroughly understood his business, 
in a few moments we were afloat in a 
handy boat. Barring our course stretched 
the long, black intricacy of the trestle, 
beyond which spread broad water rippling 
right merrily. One quick glance located 
a few boats anchored about a mile away, 
and while the “Fiend” nursed his pre- 
cious baby, I took the oars. To anyone 
accustomed to rowing, the passage of the 
trestle is a trifling task, yet the “‘Fiend” 
had his doubts and he ducked like a hell- 
diver for every opposing beam. Once 
through, everything was open. The 
“‘Fiend’s” positive declaration that he was 
able and willing to do his share of the row- 
ing, only developed a negative, and so we 
forged ahead under the ash breeze and 
against a rather aggressive water. 

Now, the unwritten law reads—‘‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s place, nor 
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his ‘‘ rocks,” nor his bass, nor his observant 
and paid servant, nor anything that is 
his,”’ and we broke that law near the first 
of the anchored boats, for that particular 
neighbor had a bunch of weakfish which 
suggested that the scales of justice had 
been slightly canted his way. Some 
thirty odd fish, averaging about two and 
one half pounds had been killed, and they 
formed as tidy a lot as man could wish to 
see. He was using the standard salt 
water rod and gear, and the way in which 
he cast his bait and promptly subdued 
each victim, hinted alike of much stiffness 
in the rod and skill in the controlling 
hands. Beside his formidable equipment, 
my rather heavy black-bass outfit ap- 
peared absurdly light, as he hinted. 

But the weakfish is well named, so when 
a very fair fish presently struck, the tackle 
that had tamed full many a four-pound 
black leaper of lake and stream, experi- 
enced no unusual strain. The fact is, 
the weakfish, start he ever so dashingly, 
is mighty apt to quit the moment a busi- 
ness-like strain is put on him. That first 
fish was a beauty of his class, but the way 
he waved the white flag so soon as he 
realized that a quick, erratic scramble for 
freedom would not do, was almost morti- 
fying. His fellow and another and yet 
another proved of the same soft stripe; 
then the tackle was handed over to the 
‘‘Fiend,” while the entire tribe of weak- 
fish was mentally consigned to the care 
of that other party of the same name. 


But my “Fiend” had a barrel of fun. 
He had been trained on the ‘‘ Bloomin ole 
Tems, y’ know,” and your graduate of 
that crafty, if rather patiently peaceful 
school, can strike the full octave of bliss 
at this very style of thing. He was skil- 
ful, too, no end, ditto careful, and the way 
he could coax yet another despairing wiggle 
out of a fish that could almost beat its 
summons into court, was a treat to witness. 
Regularly as clockwork, he struck, played 
and boated the faint-hearted beauties, and 
while he was thus enjoying.himself, I 
carefully examined one of the captives. 
What was it about the really handsome, 
cleancut fish that bothered me? 

Through the mists of the past glowed a 
wondrous vision—a sun-kissed lake with 
walls of whispering reeds, and in the fore- 
ground a brown-faced boy standing in an 
old, half-rotten scow, his hands clutching 
a long iron-wood switch that bent almost 
to a semi-circle. Lashing the water in a 
last, despairing struggle—a wall-eyed pike. 
Then another picture—this time a broad 
pool ofan occasionally rapid stream; a 
young man standing knee-deep and closely 
examining a two-pound trout of unusually 
pale coloration. Then a glance at the 
fish in hand and the riddle was read. A 
composite of the wall-eyed and pale trout, 
lacking the best qualities of both, would be 
something very like a weakfish. On his 
looks one might proclaim him a fast and 
resolute fighter, but on the hook, he is— 
well, as his name suggests. 
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In time we forsook the weakfish water 
and pulled near outlying boats. In one 
of these was your genuine salt water angler 
well boated, as well equipped in the mat- 
ter of tackle. Tall and strong and deeply 
tanned, he might have posed as the model 
of that magnificent class that knows so 
well what to do along our coasts in plenty 
and privation—in peace or peril. As we 
looked, the stout tackle swept backward, 
and the flatty, ovate thing on the hook was 
the only fluke connected with that method. 

“Go ahead an’ fish—I don’t own 
nuthin’ here ’bouts, ceppin’ this boat an’ 
tackle,” he chuckled, and the merry flash 
of his keen eyes and the sudden ivory 
gleam under his long moustache were 
strangely attractive. The ‘‘Fiend” don’t 
understand the proper manipulation of 
“*killies,” so he passed up the tackle for 
fresh bait, after which he devoted himself 
to whatever might happen. It did happen 
in about five minutes and the instant the 
“Fiend” saw it—he resigned! It looked 
like a cross between an old brown tassel, 
some overdone spaghetti, and a husky 
tarantula, and as it unhooked itself and 
departed spider-crab fashion, the “ Fiend” 
turned a white, startled face and enquired: 

‘Now, what sort ’o bally thing’s that?” 

Close together were two boats, and as we 
neared them the “‘ Fiend” gave a tug at his 
cap and looked meaningly at me. “Yes, 
it’s on straight, all right,” I retorted and 
laughed, for ’tis wonderful how the 
glimpse of that ‘sort of sail in the offing 
will set em a-prinking. In one boat was 
a lady, workmanlike from rubber boots to 
knockabout hat. The suit of stout brown 
duck had seen plenty of service, the tackle 
was of the severely plain, first-class grade, 
and a glance into the boat read the story. 
A mass of weakfish proved her prowess. 

“Fifty-four,” she pleasantly explained. 
“Tt seems too many, but I’m going home 
to-night and friends must have their share. 
Not one of them will be wasted. Have 
you the right time? So late! Then I'll 
be off—as soon as I land this fellow!” she 
hastily added, and in a moment we were 
enjoying another version of ‘She stoops 
to Conquer,” and an extremely entertain- 
ing play it proved to be. 

In the other boat sat an excellent type 
of his class. Hidden by overalls to his 
chest and overshadowed by a fishing-hat 
that could make the Arctic Circle envious, 
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it required a second glance at the clean- 
cut features and high-class outfit to detect 
the well-known professional ‘man _ of 
Gotham. An hour later, after he had 
emerged from his canvas chrysalis, a well- 
groomed gentleman took the train city- 
ward, but there was that about a fat, 
much-corded package at his feet which 
smacked of salt water. 

When we finally landed, the Ancient 
Mariner himself was seated on the wharf. 
He was using a hand line and much deep- 
chested talk, for he had just landed a 
two-foot eel which had snarled things as 
though its lines had fallen in right pleasant 
places for such tasks. After the eel had 
been unhooked and rapped over the head, 
our friend tried again and in a few minutes 
landed another speech-provoking victim. 
This thing looked like a tan leather 
reticule with a bunty little tail attached. 
Moreover it seemed to be able to bite in 
about seven different languages, as the 
“Fiend” promptly discovered when he 
poked in to make it look pleasant. 

“Tt is the bally thing they call the hang- 
ler?” 

“Sure! Didn’t he just catch you?” 
retorted the Ancient. 

The homeward train bore not less than 
one hundred fishermen and not one in our 
car lacked at least a fair catch, while some 
baskets were all strong men could manage, 
and it must be remembered that our salt- 
water friends clean their fish before land- 
ing, thus avoiding useless weight. The 
crowd was orderly and amazingly good- 
humored, which one cheery chap ex- 
plained as follows: 

“You see we all have our work to do, 
and this place is handy when we can slip 
away for a few hours or a full day. In 
my store, and I’m the boss, all hands take 
their trip in turn. They all love fishing, 
so when it’s about time I let ’em go, be- 
cause a little fun’s all right and none of 
’em will get full because that spoils the 
fishing and they’d sooner fish than eat. 
They’re all willing to hustle any time to 
earn a day off, and the trip not only does 
’em good but keeps ’em feeling good, 
which means honest work. I figure that 
it pays to let my men go and a lot of my 
friends feel the same way, so fishing it is. 
I never yet came this way without enjoying 
myself and I’ll bet you fellows have had a 
good time.” 
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OR a hundred years after receiving 
} its charter to exploit the furs of the 
north, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
slumbered on the edge of a frozen sea. 
Its fur posts were scattered round the deso- 
late shores of the northern bay like beads 
on a string; but the languid company never 
attempted to penetrate the unknown lands 
beyond the coast. It was unnecessary. 
The Indians came to the company. Just 
as surely as spring cleared the rivers of ice 
and set the unlocked torrents rushing to 
the sea, there floated down stream, Indian 
dugout and birch canoe loaded with pel- 
tries; so the English sat snugly inside their 
stockades, lords of the wilderness, and 
drove a thriving trade with folded hands. 
For a penny knife, they bought a beaver 
skin. The skin sold in Europe for three 
shillings. The trade was not brisk; but 
it paid. Then, keen French traders 
spread from the Missouri to the Athabasca 
intercepting the fleets of furs that formerly 
went to the Hudson Bay. The English 
company rubbed its eyes. There was talk 
of revoking the charter. Then the com- 
pany awakened from its long sleep with a 
mighty stir. 

The annual boats that came out to the 
bay in the summer of 1769 anchored on 
the offing six miles from the gray walls of 
Fort Prince of Wales, and boomed out a 
salute of cannon becoming the importance 
of ships that bore almost revolutionary 
commissions. The fort thundered its an- 
swer. A gig boat launched out from the 
fort to welcome the pinnace scudding over 
the waves from the ships. Where the two 
met half way, letters were handed Moses 
Norton, Governor at Fort Prince of Wales, 
commanding him to dispatch explorers to 
the unknown interior for the discovery of 
rumored copper mines, “‘a Far-Off-Metal- 
River” of which the Indians told, and a 
mythical Northwest Passage that was 
supposed to lead directly to China. 

Fort Prince of Wales lay on a spit of 
land running into the bay at the mouth of 


Churchill River. It was three-hundred 
yards square, with four bastions, in three 
of which were stores and wells of water. 
The fourth contained the powder maga- 
zine. The walls were thirty feet wide at 
the bottom and twenty feet wide at the 
top, of hammer-dressed stone, mounted 
with forty great cannons. A stone house 
furnished with all the luxuries of the chase 
stood in the center of the courtyard. This 
was the governor’s residence. Ware- 
houses, barracks and hunters’ lodges 
banked the inner walls of the fort. The 
garrison consisted of some forty soldiers. 
Stately Indian sachems stalked about the 
fort, with whiffs of contempt from their 
long calumets for the housed-up white 
men; anda ragamuffin brigade of squaws, 
youngsters and beggars subsisted by pick- 
ing up food from the waste heaps of the 
kitchens. 

The commission to dispatch explorers 
inland proved the sensation of the century 
at the fort. Round the mess-room table 
gathered officers and traders intent on the 
birch bark maps drawn by old Indian 
chiefs of ‘a Far-Off-Metal-River” flowing 
to the Northwest Passage. Huge log fires 
blazed on the hearths. Smoky lanterns 
shed a fitful light from rafters that girded 
ceiling and walls. Ernormous skins of 
the chase—hear, wolf and buffalo—lay on 
the flag-stone floor. Heads of musk ox 
and caribou decorated the timber girders; 
and draped across the walls were company 
flags—the letters H. B. C. painted on an 
English ensign. 

At the head of the table sat one of the 
most remarkable scoundrels known in the 
annals of the company, Moses Norton, 
Governor of Fort Prince of Wales. He 
was a full-blood Indian who had been 
sent to England to be educated and had 
returned to the fort to resume all the vices 
and none of the virtues of white men and 
red. Copper-skinned, lithe and wiry as 
a tiger cat, with the long lank oily black 
hair of his race, Norton wore the airs of an 
emperor and the buckskin clothes of a 
savage. The Indians cringed before him 
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as to a demon god; and on the same prin- 
ciple—bad gods could harm the Indian; 
good gods wouldn’t; therefore, the Indians 
worshipped the bad gods. And of all 
Indian demons, Norton was the worst. 
The Indians thought that he possessed 
the evil eye; and a very evil eye he doubt- 
less had; but the power that he used was 
arsenic or aqua tofana dropped in the food 
of an enemy. Against white men who 
might offend him, he used more open 
means: the whipping post and branding 
iron. A man who wielded such power 
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off a soldier who had casually spoken to 
one of the wives in the courtyard; and in 
the evening, to spend the entire supper 
hour preaching sermons on virtue to his 
men. By a curious freak, Marie, his 
daughter, now a child of nine, inherited 
from her father the gentle qualities of the 
civilized life in which he had passed his 
youth. She shunned the quarters of the 
native women, and often hung on her 
father’s arm, as officers and governor 
smoked their pipes over the mess-room 


‘table. 





Fort McPherson—the Most Northerly Post of the Hudson Bay Company. 


swelled the company’s profits, and stood 
in high favor with the directors. At his 
right hand lay an enormous bunch of 
keys. These he carried with him by day, 
and kept under his pillow by night. They 
were the keys to the apartments of his 
many wives; for like all Indians, Norton 
believed that if one was good, two were 
better, and legion, best of all. The gov- 
ernor’s master passions were jealousy and 
tyranny. It was a common thing for 
Norton to poison an Indian who had 
refused to permit a daughter to join the 
collection of wives; then to flog the back 


Near Norton sat another famous In- 
dian, Matonabbee, the son of a slave 
woman at the fort. Growing up among 
white men, he had become a great ambas- 
sador to the native tribes.for the English 
traders. Measuring more than six feet, 
straight as a lance, supple as a wrestler, 
thin, wiry, alert, restless with the instincts 
of a wild creature, Matonabbee was now 
in the prime of his manhood, chief of the 
Chipewyans, and master of life and death 
to allin his tribe. It was Matonabbee who 
went to the Athabasca to invite the tribes 
down to the bay. The Indians listened 
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to his message with a treacherous smile. 
At midnight, assassins stole to his tent, 
overpowered his slave and dragged the 
captive out. Matonabbee leaped up, 
hurled his assailants aside like so many 
straws, pursued the.raiders to their tents, 
single handed released his slave, and 
marched out unscathed. That was the 
way Matonabbee had won the Atha- 
bascans for the English company. 
Among the officers of the garrison and 
bluff sea captains sitting round the mess- 
room table was one eager face, that of 


sleighs drawn by husky dogs with bells 
around their collars that set up a great 
noise as the snarling curs broke from a trot 
to a gallop over the drifts. The men 
traveled swiftly with all the enthusiasm 
of untested courage; but the courage soon 
waned in the face of a cutting north wind 
that raised drifts in one place, blew the 
rocks bare in another. The first night 
out, there was not enough snow to make 
a wind-break of the drifts; so the to- 
boggans were piled on edge to wind- 
ward, dogs and men lying heterogene- 





Colin Fraser Sorting Black Fox Skins. 


Samuel Hearne, who had been chosen to 
explore the interior. 


Il 


By November 6th, all was in readiness. 
In the gray mist of northern dawn with the 
stars still pricking through the frost, seven 
salutes of cannon boomed over the frozen 
sea. The fort gates flung open creaking 
with the frost rust, and Samuel Hearne 
came out followed by two Indian guides, 
two native hunters and two English ser- 
vants. Behind, jingled the provision 


ously in their shelter. When morning 
came, one of the Indians had deserted. 
The way became barer. Frozen swamps 
across which the storm wind swept with 
hurricane force were succeeded by high 
rocky barrens with barely enough stunted 
shrubbery for the whittling of chips that 
cooked the meals.. In spite of the brave 
beginning, the travelers did not accom- 
plish ten miles a day for the first month. 
On the march, the savages always pre- 
ceded the whites and secured any game 
before Hearne’s men could fire a shot. 
They refused to share the food with 
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Hearne, and the explorer suspected that 
their design was to drive him back to the 
fort by famine. One morning, he awak- 
ened to see the provision sleighs plundered 
of all contents. The Indians were march- 
ing off, laden with guns, ammunition and 
hatchets. Heshouted. Their answer was 
laughter that set the woods ringing. He 
was now two hundred miles from the fort 
with neither ammunition nor food. There 
was nothing to do but turn back. The 
weather was fair. By snaring partridges, 
the white men obtained enough game to 
sustain them till they reached the fort on 
the eleventh of December. 

The question now was whether to wait 
till spring, or set out in the teeth of mid- 
winter. If Hearne left the fort in spring, 
he could not reach the Arctic in summer 
when observations must be taken. The 
Indians advised snow-shoe travel. Tak- 
ing Indians only, Hearne again set out on 
February 23, 1770, for the “Far-Away- 
Metal-River.”” This time, there was no 
cannonading. The guns were buried in 
snow drifts twenty feet deep, and Hearne 
snow-shoed over the fort walls to the echo- 
ing cheers of soldiers and governor stand- 
ing on the ramparts. All wood that could 


be used for fire lay deep under snow. At 
wide intervals over the white wastes, 
mushroom cones of snow told where a 
stunted shrub projected an antlered tip 
through the drifts. Camp was made by 
digging through the shallowest drifts with 
snow-shoes to the bottom moss, which 
served the double purpose of bed and fuel. 
In the hollow, the wigwam was erected 
with door to the south, away from the 
north wind. Snared rabbits supplied 
food; and sometimes a head _ poking 
through the light snow or the foot print 
of a feather-stockinged northern grouse 
pointed the way for an addition to the 
scant fare. The path led along the chain 
of frozen lakes and streams connecting 
Hudson Bay with the Arctic Ocean. By 
April, the marchers were on the margin of 
a desolate wilderness—the Indian country 
of Little Sticks, known to white men as the 
Barren Lands, where dwarf trees stand 
above billowing wastes of snow like dis- 
mantled masts. Caribou had retreated 
to the sheltered woods of the interior; and 
a cleverer hunter than man had scoured the 
wastes of game. Only the wolf pack 
roamed the Barren Lands. It was unsafe 
to go on without food. Hearne camped 
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on the edge of the barrens till the coming 
of the goose month—April. Daily, the 
savages marched out on a bootless quest 
for game. For three days, rations con- 
sisted solely of snow-water and tobacco. 
On the third night, Hearne was alone in 
his tent. Twilight deepened to night. 
No hunters returned. Had he _ been 
deserted? Not a sound broke the silence 
of the white wastes. Weak from hunger, 
he fell asleep. Before daylight, he was 
awakened by a shout; and his Indians 
shambled over the drifts carrying the 
haunches of half a dozen deer. That 
relieved want till the coming of the geese. 
Often, during their long fasts, they would 
encounter a solitary Indian wandering 
over the barrens. If he had arms—gun 
or arrow—and carried skins of the chase, 
he was welcomed to camp, no matter how 
scant the fare. Otherwise, he was shunned 
as an outcast; for only one thing could 
have fed an Indian who could show no 
trophies of the chase—the flesh of some 
human creature weaker than himself. 
The outcast was a cannibal, condemned 
by unwritten law to wander alone through 
the wastes. 

Snow had barely cleared from the 


Barren Lands when Hearne witnessed 
the great traverse of the caribou herds, 
marching in countless multitudes with a 
clicking of horns and hoofs from west to 
east for the summer. Indians from all 
parts of the north had placed themselves 
across the line of march to spear the 
caribou as they swam; and Hearne was 
joined by a company of six hundred 
savages. He was one white man against 
a horde. Nightly, his ammunition was 
plundered. One survey instrument was 
broken in a wild storm. Others were 
stolen. Without ammunition or instru- 
ments to take observations, it was im- 
possible to go on; so for a second time, 
Hearne was compelled to go back. Terri- 
ble storms impeded the return march. 
His dog was frozen. Tent poles were 
used for firewood; and the northern lights 
served as the only compass. On mid-day 
of November 25th, after eight months’ 
wandering, Hearne entered the fort gate. 


III 


BEATING through gales on the home- 
ward march, Hearne had careened into a 
majestic figure half shrouded in the storm. 





On the Shore of the Mackenzie River, 
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The explorer halted before a fur-muffled 
form six feet in its moccasins, erect as a 
mast pole, haughty as a king; and the 
gauntleted hand of an Indian went up to 
his forehead in sign of peace. It was 
Matonabbee, the great chief, returning to 
the fort followed by a long line of slave 
women driving dog sleighs. The two 
travelers greeted each other through the 
storm, and camped that night together. 
Matonabbee was much interested in 
Hearne’s adventures, and after listening 
to the tale of the bootless search for the 
north sea, offered to conduct the white 
man on a third expedition. The chief 
was the greatest pathfinder of the north. 
His offer was the chance of a life-time. 
Leaving Matonabbee to follow with the 
slave women, the explorer hurried home, 
laid the plan before Governor Norton and 
in less than two weeks was a third time 
ready to set out. 

On the 7th of December, 1770, Hearne 
left the fort accompanied by Matonabbee 
and his slaves. One of the chief’s wives 
lay ill. That did not hinder the path- 
finder. The woman was drawn on a dog 
sleigh. If she recovered, good. If she 
died, he would bury her as he traveled. 
Matonabbee struck directly west-north- 
west for some caches of provisions that he 
had left on the trail. The place was 
found; but the caches had been rifled. 
That did not stop Matonabbee. He 
simply hastened the pace the more for 
hunger, recognizing the unwritten law of 
the wilderness that starving hunters have 
a right to food wherever they find it. Day 
after day, stoical as men of bronze, the 
marchers reeled off the miles over the snowy 
wastes, pausing only for night sleep, with 
evening and morning meals of the scantiest 
sort; for all signs of game were old; and 
the slave women came in empty handed 
from untouched snares. In spite of hun- 
ger, Matonabbee remained imperturbable, 
coursing with winged speed from morning 
to night without pause, going to a bed of 
rock moss on a meal of snow-water and 
rising eager as an arrow for the next day’s 
march. Christmas week was celebrated 
by starvation; and Hearne could not in- 
dulge in the civilized man’s self-pity while 
his faithful guide went on without com- 
plaint. 

By January, the company had entered 
the Barren Lands, where caribou were on 


their yearly traverse east to west for the 
shelter of the inland woods. Matonabbee 
at once pitched camp and sent his braves 
out. Venison enough was obtained for 
the trip to the north sea. The caribou 
hunt had brought other Indians to the 
Barren Lands. Hearne was joined by 
two hundred warriors. Though the tribe 
puffed the calumets of peace together, the 
braves drew their war hatchets when they 
saw a thin spire of smoke rise against the 
northern sky from some Eskimo camp. 
A half formed suspicion flashed through 
Hearne’s mind. Eleven thousand beaver 
pelts were yearly brought down to the fort 
from the north. How did the Chipewyans 
obtain these pelts from the Eskimo? What 
was the real reason of the eagerness to go 
to the Arctic Ocean? 

Scouts were sent cautiously forward to 
reconnoitre the far moss-fire. Women 
and children were ordered to head about 
for a rendezvous southwest on Lake 
Athabasca. Carrying only the lightest 
supplies, the braves set swiftly forward. 
Mist hung so heavily over the desolate 
moors that the travelers could not see 
twenty paces ahead. At one point, the 
rocks were steep and glassed with ice. 
Half.the warriors lost heart and turned 
back. The rest crossed the iced preci- 
pices on hands and knees with muskets 
held in teeth. 

On the 21st of June, the sun did not set. 
Hearne had crossed the Arctic Circle. 
Henceforth, they marched without tents. 
Provisions turned mouldy with the con- 
tinual mist. During snow storms, the 
marchers took refuge in caves; and snow 
fell so heavily that Hearne often awakened 
to find himself almost immured. Once, 
clamberirig up steep heights, the travelers 
met a hundred musk ox scrambling over 
the rocks with agility of squirrels, the 
spreading agile hoof giving grip that lifted 
the hulking forms over all obstacles. Down 
the bleak precipices poured cataracts 
plainly leading to some near river bed; 
but the thick fog blanketed the land. At 
last, a thunder storm cleared the air; and 
Hearne saw bleak moors sloping north, 
bare of all growth but the trunks of burned 
trees. All count of day and night was now 
lost; for the sun did not set; but sometime 
between night and morning of July 12, 
1771, the lakes and swamps converged to 
a single river bed a hundred yards wide, 
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narrowing to a waterfall that roared over 
the rocks in three cataracts. This, then, 
was the ‘Far-Off-Metal-River,” now 
known as the Coppermine. It was a 
disappointing discovery. The river did 
not lead to China. It did not point the 
way to a Northwest Passage. 

But Hearne had no time to brood over 
disappointments. The conduct of his 
rascally companions could no longer be 
misunderstood. The Indians advanced 
with whispers, dodging from stone to stone 
like raiders in ambush. Spies went for- 
ward on tip-toe. Then far down stream 
below the cataracts, Hearne descried the 
domed tent-tops of an Eskimo band sound 
asleep; for it was midnight, though the sun 
was high. His Indians were already wad- 
ing the river for the west bank where the 
camps stood. Hearne overtook his com- 
panions stripping themselves of everything 
that might impede flight or give hand- 
hold to an enemy. They were daubed with 
war paint. Hearne begged Matonabbee 
to restrain the raiders. His request was 
jeered by the warriors. Wearing only 
moccasins, armed with muskets, lances 
and tomahawks, the Indians stole forward 
from stone to stone within a gun length of 
the Eskimo; then with a wild war shout, 
flung themselves on the unsuspecting 
sleepers. 

The Eskimos were taken totally by sur- 
prise. They staggered from their tents 
dazed in sleep, to be mowed down by a 
crashing of fire-arms which they had never 
before heard. The poor creatures fled in 
frantic terror to be met by lance point and 
gun butt. A young girl fell coiling at 
Hearne’s feet like a wounded snake. A 
well aimed lance had pinioned the living 
form to earth. She caught Hearne round 
the knees imploring him with mute en- 
treaty. Sobbing with horror, Hearne 
begged the Indians to put their victim 
out of pain. The rocks rang with the 
mockery of the torturers; and she was 
speared to death before Hearne’s eyes. 
Unable to bear the frightful spectacle any 
longer, he turned towards the river, and 
witnessed a scene like a nightmare. Some 
of the Eskimo were escaping by leaping 
to their hide boats and with lightning 
strokes of the double-bladed paddles dash- 
ing down stream; but sitting motionless as 
stone was an old, old woman—probably a 
witch of the tribe—red-eyed as if she were 


blind, deaf to all the noise about her, un- 
conscious of danger, fishing for salmon 
below the falls. There was a shout from 
the raiders. The old woman never looked 
up to face her fate; and she, too, fell a vic- 
tim to that thirst for blood which is as 
insatiable in the red-skin as in the wolf 
pack. 

Horror of the massacre robbed Hearne 
of all the explorer’s exultation. A day 
later, on July 17th, he stood on the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, the first white man 
to reach it overland in America. Ice 
extended from the mouth of the river as 
far as eye could see. At one in the morn- 
ing with the sun hanging to the south, 
Hearne formally took possession of the 
Arctic regions for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The same company rules those 
regions to-day. Not an eye had been 
closed for three days. Throwing them- 
selves on the wet shore, the entire band 
now slept for six hours. The hunters 
awakened to see a musk ox nosing over 
the mossed rocks. A shot sent it tumbling 
over the cliffs. Whether the moss was too 
wet for fuel to cook the meat, or the mas- 
sacre had for the time brutalized the men 
into beasts of prey, the Indians devoured 
the carcass raw. 

The retreat from the Arctic was made 
with all swiftness, keeping close to the 
Coppermine River. The Indians were 
to join their families in the Athabasca 
country of the southwest; and hither Mato- 
nabbec now led the way at such a pace that 
moccasins were worn to shreds and toe 
nails torn from the feet of the marchers. 
When the smoke of moss-fires told of the 
wives’ camp, the Indians halted to take 
a sweat bath of purification for the cleans- 
ing of all blood-guilt from the massacre. 
By August, they had joined their wives. 
By October, they were on Lake Athabasca, 
which had already frozen. Here, one of 
the wives, in the last stages of consump- 
tion, could go no further. For a band 
short of food to halt on the march meant 
starvation. The northern wilderness has 
its grim law, inexorable as death. For 
those who fall by the way is no pity. The 
many may not be risked for the one. Giv- 
ing the squaw food and a tent, the Indians 
left her to meet her last enemy, whether 
death came by starvation, or cold, or the 
wolf pack. Again and again, the 
abandoned squaw came up: with the 
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marchers, weeping and begging their pity; 
but the wilderness has no pity; and so they 
left her. Christmas was passed on Atha- 
basca Lake. There was food in plenty; 
for the Athabasca was rich in buffalo 
meadows and beaver dams and moose 
yards. In the spring, the Indians carried 
their furs to the forts of the far Hudson 
Bay. Hearne accompanied them, reach- 
ing Prince of Wales on June 30, 1772, 
after eighteen months of life in the wilds. 
He had not discovered the Northwest 
Passage; but he had discovered Copper- 
mine River, the Polar Regions and the 
Athabasca country—in all, territory as 
large as half European Russia. 


IV 


HEARNE received prompt promotion for 
his explorations. Within a year, Gov- 
ernor Norton, the Indian bully, fell ill. 
In the agony of death throes, he called for 
his wives. The keys to the apartments 
of the women were taken from his pillow 
and the wives were brought in. Norton 
lay convulsed with pain. One of the 
younger squaws began to sob. To com- 
fort her grief, an officer of the garrison 
took her hand. Norton’s rolling eyes 
caught a glimpse of the act. With a shout 
the bully hurled himself up in bed. 

“—_[’]]_ burn you alive I'll tear 
you to pieces ” he roared. When he 
fell back, he was dead. 

Hearne became governor of the fort. 
For ten years, nothing disturbed his rule. 
Marie, Norton’s daughter, still lived in the 
fort. The wives found consolation in 
other husbands; and Matonabbee con- 
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tinued the ambassador of the traders to 
strange tribes. One afternoon in August 
of 1782, the sleepy calm of the fort was 
upset by the sentry dashing in breathlessly 
with news that three great vessels of war 
with full-blown sails were ploughing 
straight for Prince of Wales. The ships 
swung at anchor six miles from the fort. 
From the masts fluttered a foreign flag— 
the French ensign. Gig, boat and pinnace 
began sounding the harbor. Hearne had 
less than forty men to defend the fort. In 
the morning, four hundred French 
troopers lined up on Churchill River, 
and Admiral La Pérouse sent a messenger 
with demand of surrender. Hearne did 
not feel justified in exposing his men to the 
combined attack of four hundred troopers 
by land and three war vessels, each carry- 
ing from seventy to a hundred guns. He 
surrendered without a blow. 

Furs were transferred to the French 
ships, and the soldiers turned loose to loot 
the fort. The Indians fled, among them 
Marie Norton, now in her twenty-second 
year. She could not revert to ihe loath- 
some habits of savage life. And the fort 
was full of lawless foreign soldiers. She 
perished of starvation outside the walls. 
Matonabbee had been away when the 
French came. He returned to find the 
fort where he had spent his life in ruins. 
The English whom he thought invincible 
were defeated. Hearne whom the daunt- 
less chief had led through untold perils 
was a captive. Matonabbee’s proud 
spirit was broken. The blow was greater 
than he could bear. Drawing off from 
observation, the old chief put an end to his 
grief by suicide. 
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CLIMBING LONG’S PEAK 


By EARL HARDING 


horn,” hardest to ascend of all of 

Colorado’s great summits, is more 
and more sought each year as mountain 
climbing in America becomes more popu- 
lar. ‘‘American Matterhorn” is, in a 
way, a misnomer, for Long’s Peak re- 
sembles the Alpine summit only in that it 
is precipitous and inaccessible, but the 
name appeals to every person who has 
seen the two towers of rock. The Matter- 
horn rises a snowy tooth, Long’s towers 
balky and bare; the Matterhorn is precipi- 
tous on all sides, Long’s on three, while on 
its fourth it can be climbed, though with 
difficulty, and half of those who attempt 


| ONG’S Peak, the ‘“‘ American Matter- 


it, even with experienced guides, never 
attain the summit. 

From a distance of one hundred and 
forty miles, Lieutenant Pike saw the 
mountain and designated it the ‘‘Great 
Peak.” Similarly it impressed Colonel 
Long when he beheld it from the plains in 
1820, and although it has borne the name 
of the latter explorer—who never ascended 
it—“‘Great Peak” applies to the moun- 
tain as no other word. It is the boldest 
and biggest of the promontories that rest 
the prairie-tired eye of the traveler across 
the plains of Eastern Colorado. 

Major Powell, in 1869, led the first 
party of explorers to the top, after strug- 





Path of the Mountain Climber Down the East Precipice of Long’s Peak. 
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gling for days with ropes and ladders to 
scale the south wall. The East Precipice 
is even more difficult, and by the most 
daring Alpine climbers its ascent is con- 
sidered impossible. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Elkanah Lamb, a pioneer guide, 
started down the east wall alone. He had 
ascended the opposite side by the trail, in- 
tending to cross the mountain, and was 
ignorant of the dangers of the East Preci- 
pice until he had gone down so far that he 
found return impossible. With the alter- 
native of continuing to the bottom or re- 
maining on the cliff to perish, Lamb 
accomplished the perilous descent, and to 
this day his dreams are haunted by 
memories of his hair-breadth escapes. 

Since Lamb’s experience many an am- 
bitious climber has gazed longingly up the 
East Precipice, or has peered with awe 
over its edge, but the great face of granite 
remained unconquered for twenty-five 
years, until Enos A. Mills, in June, 1903, 
accomplished the hair-raising feat of its 
descent. 


Lost in the wonderland of the skies, the 
very ozone intoxicating, reason lost and 
some wild impulse bidding him play with 
death, a mountaineer, bronzed, muscular, 
rugged, started down the East Precipice of 
Long’s Peak—the most hazardous descent 
in America—heedless of all there was of 
danger in the three thousand feet of 
almost perpendicular cliff. 

For the first twelve hundred feet, the 
east face of the castle-like peak is a sheer 
precipice, and seen from below or from 
either side there appears to be no possible 
foothold for any creature on the ice and 
snow-coated wall. In many places the 
only way the cliff can be traversed is by 
cutting holes in the ice, and these make 
but insecure rungs in a treacherous ladder 
that may precipitate the foolhardy moun- 
taineer to death at the bottom of the wall. 

With an ice-ax as his only assistance, 
encumbered only by a pocket-camera, the 
mountain climber scrambled down the 
first ledge, and once the descent begun, 
peril was lost sight of in the etherial ex- 
citement that comes from facing death, 
whether it be in the battle charge or in 
scaling the forbidden heights. 

Reaching a ledge where there was room 
to stop and breathe in his enthusiastic, 
heedless scramble, the awful greatness of 


the cliff appealed to the adventurer as it 
had not when his horizon extended beyond 
a semi-circle and he could see more at his 
feet than space. A half-mile below, at 
the foot of the precipice, the glaciers 
melted into icy, crystal waters of Chasm 
Lake, that appeared a great emerald set 
in crags and drifts; he threw a fragment 
of rock into space, and so nearly perpen- 
dicular was the wall that the missile fell 
into the glassy water. 

While the mountain climber was watch- 
ing the ripples in the lake he was sprawled. 
The bald, old monarch of the Rockies 
resented the intrusion, and down upon the 
man’s head sent a mass of soft snow, 
heavy enough to flatten a grizzly bear. 
Fortunately there was room to sprawl, 
just enough width on the ledge to save the 
man from eternity, and he picked himself 
out of the snow to dodge a shower of stones 
that came smashing down after the little 
avalanche. This time he was safe, for the 
missiles hit on the cliff above and bounded 
out into space. 

He cast about for a way to descend. 
Apparently there was none. He must 
find a way down or die of starvation 
and exposure. 

Tricklings from the banks of snow had, 
in the centuries, eaten a groove through 
the face of the granite, down which a 
volume of ice-water poured sheer seventy 
feet, until it struck a slope and spread into 
another glacier. With foolhardy exulta- 
tion the mountain climber slid into the 
groove, just wide enough so that he could 
brace himself and control his descent, and 
down he slid, inch by inch, foot by foot, 
dislodging from their beaten way the icy 
waters, which splashed on his head, ran 
down his spine, and made every nerve 
tingle. 

He reached the bottom of the falls, 
soaked, scratched and bruised, but thrilled 
with exhilaration such as few mortals live 
to experience. 

For a distance he tread the glacier, 
slipping and sliding, holding on with his 
ice-ax, in danger every moment of starting 
on a lightning-like journey into the here- 
after. 

Perils multiplied as he neared the 
end of his journey, for he came within 
range of the volleys from above. Loose 
stones, dislodged by the June warmth, 
crashed about him, and daubs of snow and 
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The East Precipice—the Most Hazardous Descent in America, 











Sprague Canyon, on the Trail to the Summit. 


masses of ice fell all around. A tiny bit 
of ice, coming a thousand feet from the 
cliff, struck him on the head and sent him 
to the rocks as one shot. Fortunately the 
ice-bullet was small and there happened 
to be room for him to fall with his head 
in a snowbank. The cooling compress 
soon brought him to his senses. 

Three-quarters of the way down he con- 
fronted the dread ‘‘white death,” the 
snowslide, most feared of all the perils of 
the mountains; noiseless, treacherous, un- 
avoidable, certain of destruction for all 
who fall in its path. From the banks 
of ice and snow great masses occasion- 
ally broke away and raced down to 
the foot of the East Precipice, eight hun- 
dred feet. On his right and on his left 
were cliffs, straight down, straight up; the 
crooked, steep gully down which the 
loosened snow-piles slid seemed the only 
way of escape. 

Cracking of ice warned him that another 
avalanche was starting. He ran to the 
edge of the cliff; the gully was filling with 
the snowy mass, slowly gaining speed as 
the volume pressed from above; the crest 
of the slide was passing below him on its 
wild and winding way to the bottom. Here 


was a tide infrequent in the affairs of men, 
but this man unhesitating took it at its 
flood, and springing twenty feet from the 
cliff, was whirled away—to death or to 
safety. 

Here’s peril and sensation new, even to 
the man whose only stimulant is danger, 
mad racing down a mountainside, riding 
on the very wings of death, now turning 
this, now that way, as rocks direct the 
avalanche in its crooked, narrow path; 
swinging and swaying like a runaway train 
on a mountain grade, slower as it shoots 
around the curves, now plunging over 
boulders, down slopes that approach the 
perpendicular, and at last at the end of the 
eight hundred feet of coasting, buried by 
the breaking snowcrest, but near enough 
the surface so that a vigorous scramble 
brings the tobogganist to his feet, safe and 
sound beside Chasm Lake. 

I arrived at the Long’s Peak Inn just 
as the mountain climber was returning 
from this adventure. There was some- 
thing about the rugged, picturesque 
stranger that immediately attracted my 
interest, and I was wondering where he 
could have been to get his clothing so 
































Keyhole—the Gateway through which All must Pass to Reach the Summit. 


tattered and himself so bedraggled, when 
the stage driver asked my question: ‘‘ Well, 
Mills, where’n thunder ’ve you been 
climbing to this time? Looks though 
you’d fallen off the Peak an’ lit in the 
Lake.” 

I was glad at once that this was Mills, 
for a Mr. Enos Mills was the keeper of 
the inn, and I had feared to find some 
antiquated, over-stout friend of John 
Barleycorn, true to the tavern-keepers of 
the stage, instead of a wholesome-looking, 
all-American mountaineer. I was glad 
also of the short answer given the driver— 
“Just out after pictures and slipped into 
some water”—for even to me it was quite 
evident that the truth was not half told, 
and it gave me ground for hope that my 
future host might not be the garrulous 
landlord. 

July and most of August passed, while 
travelers came and climbed the Peak— 
those who did not fail—and went away 
telling of its wonders, until my desire, my 
determination to look down upon the 
world from its summit became almost a 
mania, and I could ill content myself 
rambling through the woods to the ice- 
caves and the glaciers, by the crystal lakes 


and sparkling streams that fringe the 
mountain, but my host told me I must 
recover my football brawn or I would have 
to turn back before reaching the top, and I 
was determined to reach the very highest 
boulder, 14,276 feet above the tides, and 
not to have the pleasure of success marred 
by a failure first. 

Meanwhile I had tried to learn some- 
thing of my host, to fathom the depths of 
this mountain man who was always busy 
and always happy. He would start for 
the Peak to pilot a party of ambitious 
climbers. Upon their return they would 
tell of the trip that had utterly exhausted 
them, but which he had accomplished with 
greatest ease. And the wonder, they said, 
was in what he ate, for while the others 
would partake of a hearty breakfast, the 
mountain climber refused everything but 
a drink from the spring, and at noon upon 
the Peak his lunch consisted of a pocketful 
of raisins, or perhaps a few deep breaths 
only, while those who had found the climb 
such labor were dining from the well- 
filled haversacks that had encumbered 
them and made their trip all the more 
difficult. Returning to the inn, the guests 
ravenous—if they had not been overcome 
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with mountain sickness—would dispose 
of twice the quantity of dinner than the 
mountain climber ate once a day to sus- 
tain muscles like whipcords, and to keep 
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I had seen much to show that he was a 
lover of Nature, so I ventured to approach. 
Had he a copy of Muir’s “‘Our National 
Parks?” Yes, his library contained all 





Climbers on the Trail to Long’s Peak, where Half of those who Venture Fail to Reach the Top. 


healthy blood coursing under a skin as 
red and clear as that of a young Indian. 
But I made little progress studying the 
man until one day I gained entrance to his 
“den” and found him buried in his books. 


that Muir, Thoreau, Burroughs, and 
many other lovers of the out-of-door world 
had written, and a few glances discovered 
that the remainder of his collection was 
equally well selected. I found that, off 
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in this secluded corner of the mountains, 
where for ten months in the year he is 
practically alone, this man had his com- 
panions; that he knew literature and men 


em TN, 
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early for the peak. For some distance the 
trail led over glacial debris, then entered 
the woods, and we climbed upward along- 
side a leaping and flower-fringed brook, 


The Snowslide Down which the Mountain Climber Coasted in Accomplishing the Feat of Descending the East 
Precipice. 


fully as well as the rocks and woods, but 
that he loved his hills and forests better 
than the life of a metropolis, and his lot 
was one of choice. 

The following day we started bright and 


through a forest green and grand. At 
one point we crossed a mineral outcrop, 
where, in days gone a quarter of a cen- 
tury, prospectors had dug and dreamed 
of gold and glory that they failed to find. 





At an altitude of 11,000 feet we emerged 
at timberline. 

Timberline is in itself a study; it is 
Nature’s battlefield, where the relics of 
centuries of conflict of the elements are 
strewn. Here we sat to rest and wonder, 
and the mountain climber unfolded more 
of himself—his notebook. From it I take 
his description of the trail to the Peak. 


“Timberline to the Clouds. 


“A weird scene. The trees are low, 
broken and spiny; with most of them the 
bark and limbs missing from the stormy 
side. The fierce sandstorms have terribly 
mutilated them; some are only a_ few 
inches high, though several inches in diam- 
eter; others are distorted vines, creeping on 
the ground away from the storms, wounded, 
and retreating from their awful battle with 
the weather. 

“Above timberline the trail winds its 
way among grassy spaces, snow-fields and 
Alpine flowers, to Keyhole, where an awe- 
some and magnificent scene, one of the 
wildest in the world, bursts upon the view. 
Here Sprague Canyon ends and expands in 
a great amphitheater a mile wide and two 
thousand feet deep. Four peaks rise around 
it, its bottom is covered with crystal lakes 
and drifted snow, while down its craggy 
sides a hundred cataracts ‘leap in glory.’ 

“From Keyhole the trail is on steep and 
narrow ways to the summit, where the 
snow-born streams start for the two 
oceans.” 


For the last two miles the mountain 
climber piloted me up dizzy heights, over 
jagged rocks and treacherous boulders, 
under towering cliffs, alongside oceans of 
unbanistered space, he traversing the 
seemingly impassable trail with ease and 
pleasure, while I toiled after, thinking 
that the way would never end. In- 
tervals when we stopped to rest and 
behold the glories of the mountains, 
brought me nearer to my guide and host, 
and I learned much of his ramblings in 
the Alps, which he had climbed, only to 
return to his loved Long’s Peak—his 
home—and hold it the grandest in the 
world. And in his comparison he in- 
cluded all the noted peaks of North 
America, for finally the reticent moun- 
taineer admitted that he had been all 
through the Northwest, tramping across 
British Columbia and crossing Chilcoot 
Pass, when a youth in search of gold and 
adventure, several years before there was a 
Klondike on the gold-seekers’ map. 


Climbing Long’s Peak 


I have asked myself often, as I suppose 
has every reader of stories of mountaineer- 
ing, ‘‘What prompts the climber to risk 
his life? What is the spirit of the man 
whose greatest pleasure is in conquering 
the strongholds of the gods? What repays 
the hazard?” I had supposed that love 
of danger—pure foolhardiness—was the 
motive, and applause the end. Here was 
my opportunity to learn the truth, and here 
I found it in the notebook written by this 
mountain man. I value it chiefly because 
it is a mirror of the thoughts of a son of 
Nature, of a man who probably has 
traveled wider, and taken greater risks 
for the pure love of mountain climbing 
than any other man in America. 


“Why We Climb. 


Flanigan, the filibuster, lived his peril- 
ous life ‘for the fun of the thing, mostly.’ 
And so with the enthusiast who goes up 
into the sky on mountains. Gold and glory 
count for little with those who commune 
with Nature from the cliffs. The mountain 
climber goes in the direction of the least re- 
sistance. 

“The shade and shine, form and color, 
when seen from new heights, are exhilarat- 
ing and indescribably satisfying, especially 
if the climber is alone. On the crags he 
hears ‘Nature’s Bugle Song,’ with many 
an echo far and dim, and forgets all dreads, 
fears and limitations of life and feels all 
that scenes and solitudes can stir, and all 
that music can arouse; feels all that comes 
of triumph and of high resolve—and more. 

“When one climbs a high pinnacle on the 
vast cathedrals of this world, where Pan is 
‘forever piping hymns forever new,’ one 
seems to mingle with the universe, and the 
subtle and changing panoramas of all time 
—all the glad hopes and dreams he may 
have had before—are his again, and all life 
is a tranquil dream.” 


Before we left the summit the shadows 
were beginning to lengthen, and I had 
learned some things of mountain climbing 
that would startle many an Alpine guide, 
for in conclusion my host took me to the 
edge of the East Precipice and told me of 
his descent; not as I have told it here, but 
modestly, making light of the dangers and 
emphasizing that he was not the least 
proud of his adventure. He ended: 
“Hereafter I shall confine my climbing 
to places where the wealth of scene is 
sufficient reward; conquering crags and 
descending precipices just for the doing 
of it is folly; my adventure was foolhardy 
—but it was worth the cost.” 






























































The Look-out. 


THE WILDERNESS NEAR HOME 


By ROBERT DUNN 


UNE, seven years ago, I was harking to 
professors and writing examinations 
for an institution you have heard of in 
our civilized East. Day and night one 

aching eye was on Mr. Putzger’s atlas of 
forgotten Germany, and the others— 
mind’s eye and all eyes of heart and soul— 
beheld a pond in the mountains up North, 
where laurel was in bloom, trout snapped 
at flies, and birch leaves still young enough 
to filter sunlight, stirred in fresh winds 
from the border of wild Canada. 

Towns were purgatory. Indeed, to the 
elect of wood smoke and forest silence, 
what torture is worse than that abysmal 
fear you get, prisoned between brick walls 
in June, that all instincts of plant and 
creature in the wilderness are awake and 
vital, have forgotten you, will all be weary 


and fading by the time vacation sets you 
among them. 

One morning at last we got to the rail- 
way. We had blankets rolled length- 
wise, the rubber one on the outside, 
into sizable “‘ frankfurters ”’ and their ends 
tied together to hang from one shoulder 
and under the other, as you see in old prints 
of “Marching through Georgia”; and 
we wore patched knickerbockers, darned 
stockings, sneakers and felt hats with 
bullet holes in the crown. We became 
the subject of city smiles and comment, as 
happened every spring. We piled into the 
Pullman of the Montreal express and 
played cent-a-heart as the conductor 
(open-mouthed, of course), punched our 
tickets, and we gave him a certain order. 
Straight north we plunged; towns thinned, 








white water flashed under bridges, hills 
grew to be clothed in an excuse of forest, 
and we took to the platform to pass on 
familiar landmarks and get the first in- 
land whiff of pine and sweet fern. Toward 
dark, blue heights rose all about, often 
over misty water where the ripples lapped 
white beaches, right under the rails. We 
drifted to the baggage car where the 


clothes and company were more con- 
genial, and you might hear a dash of 


up-country dialect. 
“What the ’s he stopping here 
for?” asked the brakeman of the popu- 
lated trunks, as the brakes ground down 
at our flag station, Sawyer’s, and we 
grabbed our packs and hustled for the 
door. ‘‘What are you boys doing with 
outfits in this educated country?” 
“Camping,” said one of us, indiscreetly. 








A Lithe Alder Branch for Trout. 





“Ho, ho!” laughed the brakeman, as 
we swung to the platform in the darkness, 
“playing Indian? Picnicking? Say, 
there’s a first-rate hotel twenty miles up 
the line where I expect they’ll take you for 
June rates. Now if you want real rough- 
ing it, stay with us four days and [’ll put 
you off at Razorback, Montana ” and 
the green tail lights began to dwindle. 

We stood a minute in‘the dark, to 
chuckle. We were used to talk like that. 
Classmates with magazine rifles, puttees, 
and camp cushions, who had heen piloted 
across Wyoming by cowboys dressed up 
as guides and snickering at the way the 
tenderfoot built a fire, always gave a 
superior smile when they heard us say we 
were going into real wilderness not eight 
hours from New York. The scoffers 
simply did not know, as we did, that if you 




















understand where to go, and the clothes 
and spirit to travel in, there are places in 
the forests of Northern New York and 
New England quite as easing—to the free- 
dom fever of spring—as anything ‘‘out 
West.” This applies, remember, not to 
the man who is nothing but a Nimrod or 
an Isaac W., but to the normal prisoner 
of the city, whose psychos needs once a 
year at least, a wide prospect over trailless, 
houseless, unscarred woodland; to the 
inland-lover to whom the seashore is a 
bore, the Adirondack hotel a desecration, 
and the tourist a yahoo. 

I have since been all over the Razorback 
country. It is certainly grand enough if 
you like the scenery on the back-drop of 
a melodrama, but the ‘‘feel” of the wilder- 
ness, the sense of loneliness and silence, 
and that maybe you are lost on the far side 
of Nowhere, is better got nearer home. 
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It takes the brakeman’s four days to get 
West, four days in a Pullman where 


Daily the children of the rich for pastime 
Circle the planet; 


while the lonely prairie subtly steals your 
appetite for the wild, till it is stale when 
you get off at Razorback. And in August, 
when you can’t hold down an office chair 
another minute, the cure for your mad- 
ness must be sudden, the contrast between 
street car and camp fire must be intense, 
the plunge into the unknown must be done 
in few hours. 

And I do not understand just why, but 
the sunny Rockies dwindled by vast dis- 
tances, the tall, trim spruces set in park- 
like grass-lands, lack a Something—a 
gloomy, inspiring, primordial something— 
given by the forests in this broken country 





Shelter Enough—for a Real Man.” 
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of the East, the oldest land in the world; 
by the dense underbrush and boulders, 
overgrown with moss and stunted spruce, 
tossed on the heights by the great age of 
ice. Perhaps I am prejudiced, for at 
twelve I started out every summer with old 
clothes and a back-pack to find the places 
here near home, beyond hearing of an 
engine whistle, out of sight of a summer 
hotel. Yet since, I have camped over the 
northern half of the continent, and such 
wilderness for horizon fever as I can find 
in a day’s journey from New York, can 
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plant yourself in the office, and watch the 
natty young golfers from behind counters 
down country, one by one complain to the 
clerk, till the head waiter herds you off to 
eat with the nurses. 

Moreover, finding a right camp in the 
north country—to say Adirondacks, Cats- 
kills, White Mountains, suggests the 
enemy—is a process of measuring the map 
for spots most distant from tote-roads, 
trains and the barbed wire of the million- 
aire’s preserve, his liveries and porcelain 
baths; also, where the forest is truly virgin 





““The Man to Pattern Yourself After.” 


only be matched very far north, ‘‘out 
West”—beyond Peace River and the 
Clear Sky Hills of the Hudson’s Bay 
land. 

But you must go in a particular spirit 
to feel the spell of the Eastern woods 
aright; you must be strategic, almost 
militant. First, all that is spoiling the 
land up there—the railroads that gird it, 
the lumber camps, hotels and tourists, 
that blight—are your enemies; especially 
the tourists. Generally you can dodge 
the last, until you have soaked up enough 
of the wild. Then it is an excellent plan 
to make for the largest hotel in the region, 





and the blizzard-tossed white pine lifts its 
head to twice the spruce’s height, is just 
what our elaborate State survey maps will 
hide. You may carefully choose a site 
for a primeval lodge, and then be fooled. 
Once we traveled all day under forty- 
pound packs, following a boulder-choked 
torrent, climbing trees to get directions, 
and at last made camp by a roaring water- 
fall, well lost, we hoped—only next morn- 
ing to be waked by the screech of a lumber 
road dummy engine a hundred yards 
beyond. 

Don’t outfit at an outfitter’s, or wear the 
camp togs of your friends in Wyoming. 
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Put on your raggedest clothes, and be a 
tramp. Don’t be a fool and take a tent, 
for a 10 x 12 piece of sea island cotton duck 
is summer shelter enough for a real man 
anywhere on God’s earth. Leave shiny 
revolvers at home; and I suspect the sin- 
cerity of men who can’t catch trout with- 
out split bamboo; an alder branch is just 
as lithe, makes landing your fish harder, 
and maybe is Homeric. This may seem 
making a pose of the wild life; perhaps it 
is; but lived thus, you will be more sincere 
to the eyes of lumbermen than were your 


won’t be able to pack and portage much 
tinned stuff. Avoid tins, anyhow. I 
have found that any man who has shifted 
much for himself in North America, as 
soon as he can again call his camp fire and 
his soul his own, will crave the foods which 
he has been used to when woodsmoke was 
last in his nostrils. North America elimi- 
nates most things from a dietary but tea 
and flour, beans and sugar. Forget 
patent and compressed rations, and get 
your “‘sowbelly” at the general store of 
the sawmill, which probably will be the 





A Chat with a Lumberman. 


friends in puttees to cowboy eyes, or is the 
slick paraphernalia of the naturalist to the 
Aleut. The French Canadian lumber- 
man is the new aborigine of our East- 
ern woods, the man to pattern yourself 
after—even if you can’t lop branches as 
neatly or chew his brand of plug. 

Food: be a true adventurer and live as 
much as you can off the country. Fix it 
so you must rustle food. The true victim 
of freedom fever, of course, will never 
abuse the wood’s sacred license to kill 
anything, if you must eat. Besides, if you 
are going far enough into the wilderness 
for long enough to forget civilization, you 


last civilized spot you pass. Divide the 
weight among the crowd, jamming it into 
duck bags made at home; string them out 
inside your blanket before rolling—as the 
little Baptistes of the camp stare, and the 
hogs root about in the sweet smelling 
sawdust. Then you are ready to plunge 
for a day or so on beyond the line of the 
ax’s desolation, following no trail, on the 
hunt for the tiny pond you have marked 
on the map; straight over the mountains, 
not to stop till the rumble of the night 
freight on the railroad no longer reaches 
you—alone as a voyageur in the heart 
of Athabasca. 








“His Campfire and His Soul His Own.” 


Last, and above all, beware a guide, 
that inept creature so worshipped by the 
puttee woodsman, who regards his wit 
and woodsmanship perfection. I have al- 
ways found guides more out of place in 
the woods than lolling about the purlieus 
of the hotel. You want to go up the west 
fork of a stream, and the guide says, ‘‘ No, 
no, you want the east fork, and that’s 
where we’re going.” Bear, trout and deer 
stories are told to wheedle. Of course, 
the east fork is fished to death, and the 
guide is simply lazy. If he finds you like 
to fiddle with a frying-pan, he will sulk, 
and let you do all the rustling. Nearly 
all are slow at practical work, except chop- 
ping and whittling, and many are deficient 
in sense of locality. Companions in the 
woods must have the same aims and spirit; 
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one discordant ele- 
ment will make any 
fellowship artificial; 
the guide is rarely a 
companion, and how 
close, indeed, is one 
to get to Nature with 
a fellow silently 
holding down a log 
in the distance, 
counting the $3 days 
before he can return 
you to the hotel, 
get a drink, and pilot 
out the next crowd ? 

I remember that 
night at Sawyer’s. 
The station agent 
was asleep, and his 
stout wife missed 
her chance to feed us 
boiled potatoes and 
salt pork, and be- 
moan the loneliness 
of life since she left 
the region of popu- 
lous general stores 
about Swazeytown 
Hollow. It was 
pitch dark, rain- 
ing bucketfuls, 
with brazen light- 
ning and thunder 
swelled to vox hu- 
mana by the walling 
mountains. We 
sloshed down the 
road a mile to the 
ruined barn, and bunked in the sleigh 
moved under a whole strip of roof. To- 
ward dawn it cleared, and so thirsty were 
we for the real scent of wet meadows be- 
fore dawn, that we rolled out in our blan- 
kets under the stunted spruce of the old 
clearing. A hand organ man, making his 
way down from Canada, woke us with 
‘‘Sweet Marie”—it was long ago as that— 
and we shared our breakfast of chocolate 
with him, having yet no other food. But 
by noon we had 4,000 feet of granite be- 
tween us and the flag station, and a fire 
by the pond of our discontent, ten miles 
beyond the last lumber camp, was cook- 
ing pancakes. 

What that yearly plunge from city to 
forest, the sudden reversal of every thought 
and deed in life, meant, is almost inex- 
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pressible. True, this 
was seven years ago, 
and seven years may 
cure any wanderlust; 
but last year I 
crossed that moun- 
tain again. Theax 
had eaten only a lit- 
tle further up the 
valley, and the 
domed mountains, 
black with spruce, 
still held their old 
mystery in the July 
sunlight; still un- 
scarred mountain 
might succeed 
mountain, a_ thou- 
sand miles to some 
western ocean. 
Tourists from the 
brakeman’s hotel 
twenty miles up the 
line rarely saw those 
peaks. The guide 
books declared the 
valley, ‘‘little visited 
and presenting few 
scenic features,” the 
guarding mountain, 
“fan arduous ascent 
for ladies.” Once 
only had we seen 
three school-teach- 
ers from Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, and an 
elderly Jersey clergy- 
man toiling up its 
slopes. They leaned panting on those peeled 
pine sticks with the twigs left on and twist- 
ed back about the stem, with hard-boiled 
eggs and pie in paper bags—all supplied 
by the hotel where you may buy teacups 
bearing photogravures of its verandas. 
Indeed it is possible to get much joy at 
crossing a tourists’ trail in the woods, and 
the inaccuracies of guide books we often 
thanked for preserving a primeval tarn. 
Sometimes by a trailless ridge we would 
reach a mountain top lately visited by 
forty members, traveling Indian file, of a 
certain mountain club which delighted in 
hiding brass cylinders on summits. And 
the cylinders hid the most naive remarks 
about view, weather, water and fatigue. 
Surely it would not be fair to give away, 
even to them that go to the woods for the 
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woods’ sake—go ‘‘a-Thoreauing,”’ as some 
irreverents say—just where these delect- 
able valleys lie in the North country. But 
were I going to the Adirondacks, I should 
consider the region north and east from 
Raquette Lake. Entering the woods 
from North Creek, you land in the midst 
of a most preserved area belonging to per- 
sons who might as well take their servants 
to Newfoundland or the Restiguoche, and 
leave the home wilderness to less resource- 
ful beings. The Saranac and Placid re- 
gions have long been unfit for our purposes, 
and are probably best dedicated to the un- 
fortunates who may prolong life in that rare 
atmosphere. The Chateaugay country is 
often wild enough, though the mountains 
are low, the valleys swampy, and the lum- 
berman has wrought havoc all about. 
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The guide bother is worse in the Adi- 
rondacks. He lies in wait for the wood- 
sick and strives to possess you as if by 
divine right. But if you are abroad in the 
right spirit it is not hard to avoid him, and 
even be amused by his chagrin. A pack 
of slighted guides will show more nervous 
curiosity about your aims and outfit than 
a village of Northwestern Indians. They 
can be a real obstacle only in undertaking 
a water trip. Often you cannot (or do 
not) take your canoe from the city, and 
at the edge of the wilderness will find all 
canoes in possession of the guides, who 
will not rent them without their valuable 
persons. I knew a party that once hired 
a guide’s canoe for a week, on the terms 
of a personal convoy, thus paying the guide 


to be rid of him. The party stayed away 
two weeks, left the canoe fifty miles down 
the chain, telegraphed the guide that it 
was not stove in, and struck across coun- 
try for the railroad. 

As a whole, New Hampshire is less fit 
for primeval camping than New York, 
although the ax and the railroad have 
injured a more savage region. There 
the mountains rise higher from base level, 
the peaks are more confined, and have a 
rugged sub-Alpine character unrivaled in 
the East. The region known as the White 
Mountains has probably the worst repute 
among stay-at-home lovers of the wild, 
and certainly it is pitifully riddled with 
railroads and specked with hotels; but in 
this very country I have taken a seventy- 
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mile, five-day walking trip without cross- 
ing a trail or high-road, and passing over 
six summits, all more than 4,200 feet, 
four of which (the Twin Mountain range), 
had not been ascended by down-country 
folk for five years. A portion of this region 
about the headwaters of the Pemigewasset 
River was until recently the wildest little 
area in the East—four hundred square 
miles among its highest mountains, prime- 
val, trailless, never visited by tourists, pre- 
empted by no millionaire ; and the parts 
of it still spared by the ax, I hold the 
best anywhere for that sense (as Gilbert 
Parker says), of ‘“‘the Far Off—the Sub- 
lime.” 

For what New York lacks in natural sav- 
agery, its interminable lakes and carries 


are compensation; but for the distances of 
Maine, no region in the East offers an 
equivalent. Maine is a bit far off for the 
city discontent; if one can get there he 
might as well steer for New Brunswick or 
Newfoundland; and Maine is risky for 
the pure nature-lover in open game season, 
despite its area. The reproach heard in 
the West, that the hunter of Maine is a 
sure dead one unless he wears a scarlet 
coat, is not altogether fiction. Inspiriting 
camps are still to be made about Katahdin, 
logged as it is, and the St. John River is 
not yet too civilized for a canoe journey. 
Fire and lumbermen have marred Maine 
worst, as the hotel and the pulp logger— 
who mows out the both hard and soft 
wood, as if the forest were a wheat-field— 














Cutting a Fish Pole. 


have most harmed New Hampshire, and 
as the camp with ice-house and piano and 
the greedy legislator has desecrated the 
old North woods. 

For the Catskills, to end right at our 
doors, one good word can be said; for the 
winter Catskills, that is, when all the 
hotels are closed. You can leave New 
York on a Friday night in January, and 
early next morning be struggling on snow- 
shoes up their steep faces of layered pav- 
ing-stones. You can clear a four by eight 
square in the four-inch snow on the north 
side of the ridge, cover it with your tar- 
paulin, build a fire in front, and provided 
the mercury, as you must be praying it to, 


goes to ten below, you might just as well 
be as happy in Kamchatka. Hundred- 
foot glissades for the shoes are to be found 
near by, with enough precipice under them 
to spoil any tameness, and provided a good 
blizzard springs up, you may find the 
paving block miners of West Saugerties 
afraid to drive you to the railroad station, 
and have to foot it for the Sunday night 
train. Indeed I have often wondered 
why the lonely life of these people with 
their rude quarries on the mountain tops, 
which they desert only in the stormiest 
winter weather, have never crept into 
fiction beside the habitant and the New 
England Shaker. 
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AMERICAN COPIES OF ENGLISH GREAT 
HALLS 


HE picture of an American woman 
T in scarlet sweater and golf skirt 
coming home after a long morning 
on the links and tapping her little hob- 
nailed shoes across a hall that might be a 
king’s presence chamber is peculiarly 
alluring. The adaptation of the old stately 
settings to the modern and familiar uses is 
a fascinating study—as if one were to use 
Cleopatra’s needle to make a motor coat. 
And nowhere is this adaptation more de- 
sirable than in American great halls de- 
signed after English models. 

“In the old days” the Great Chamber 
was the room in which the lord of the 
castle or manor received his guests, and 
it was the resort of all who were staying 
in the house. In smaller houses it was 
used as drawing-rooms are now used, and 
as was undoubtedly used that chamber of 
Squire Slender’s to which he refers in the 
discussion with Falstaff, about the picking 
of the squire’s pocket: 

“Ay, by these gloves, did he—or I 
would I might never come in mine own 
great chamber again else.” 

The second room to which all guests 
were free to go was the Long Gallery. 
The Long Gallery dates from Tudor days, 
and during the time of Elizabeth and 
James especially it became so popular 
that houses seem to have been planned 
especially to permit an imposing gallery. 
Buckhurst House had a gallery 254 feet 
long and Ampthill’s hall was 245 feet long 
—the width being only respectively 16 and 
24 feet. Nobody cares to know just what 
was the use of an apartment so beautiful 
that it needed no uses; and that is fortu- 
nate, for nobody does know. It was a 
little like the anteroom to a king’s closet. 

The Great Chamber, or Hall, of these 
houses was always an oblong apartment, 
cut off by a screen from the actual en- 
trance-way, or vestibule, prettily known 
as the “screens.” The hall itself was an 
immense and lofty room, with all the great 
timbers of its roof showing, and lighted 
on both sides by mullioned windows. At 
the end opposite the screens was the dais, 
a raised platform where the family sat at 


meals; the dais had a bay-window, and 
there was a great fireplace in one of the 
side walls. Over the screens was the 
minstrels’ little gallery. 

The Great Chamber and the Long 
Gallery were treated alike in furnishing 
and decoration. They were lofty, usually, 
the hall and great chamber having ‘‘open” 
roofs, and the windows very high set. 
Indeed the only window affording an out- 
look, in these two apartments, was the bay- 
window on the dais of the great chamber. 
But the walls were paneled up to the 
cornice—richly and beautifully paneled, 
with lines of quite bewildering intricacy. 
Fluted pilasters divided panels of extreme 
richness, carved and cut in boldly pro- 
jecting figures, sometimes arched and 
resting upon pilasters with imposts and 
bases. There was an elaborate frieze, 
continuously patterned or decorated with 
ovals and oblongs, or pierced with filigree. 

In the paneling on one side were set 
the fascinating mullioned windows, not to 
disappear until the seventeenth century, 
when the hall, as an apartment, itself 
almost disappeared. The spaces between 
the windows were hung with “pikes, guns 
and bows, old swords and bucklers, that 
had borne many shrewd blows”’; or, when 
ways of peace began to be considered as 
important as days of pikes and halberds, 
these spaces were more frequently used 
for portraits, and this was the origin of 
the picture gallery, which the English 
great hall gradually became. 

The roof of the hall was one of its most 
important features and was very elaborate. 
The old hammer-beam trusses carried 
great purlins that again bore the rafters 
that were covered by the roof. All these 
were of dark oak. Later flat or segmentally 
curved ceilings of ornamental plaster hid 
these fine features of early days. In the 
beautiful hall at Kirby, Northampton- 
shire, there is a combination of barrel- 
vaulting and diagonal rib-work, like 
the wind braces of a Gothic roof. The 
doorways and chimney-places were richly 
wrought, sometimes with broken and 
curled pediments of great beauty. Some- 
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times there was a domed turret or interior 
porch in a corner of the great hall to allow 
access between two other rooms, the 
device being taken advantage of to intro- 
duce much exquisite carving and inlaying. 

Thus it is plain to see that the English 
Great Hall or the Great Chamber became 
the important consideration of the house. 
But as there grew a desire for greater com- 
fort, the family apartments, or ‘‘lodgings” 
as they were called—entered from the dais 
end of the great chamber—grew in num- 
ber and size and were extended so that 
each guest might have a suite for himself 
and his retinue. The kitchens, larders 
and pastry house at the great chamber’s 
other end were made commodious also, 
the use of a ‘‘dining parlour” superseded 
the custom of the family sitting at meals 
on the dais, the servants’ quarters became 
more contained, and bit by bit the great 
chamber became less important. It was 
used later as a picture-gallery and show- 
place. It ceased to be the center of 
family life, even its old entrance. was 
shifted from the middle of the side to the 
end, and its old uses were discontinued. 
It had taken only a century from the first 
appearance of the Italian influence to 
effect this change, which indeed was as 
much due to the change in habits of living 
as to a wish to Italianize the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean life. 

In America, with the rise of great 
country seats in all the garden places of 
East and West there was an immediate 
attempt to employ English and Italian 
models, and one of the favorite details 
adopted has been the great hall which 
delightfully illustrates the descent of 
Americans from old English stock and 
its charming country life. The Ameri- 
can great hall has taken various 
forms. In smaller houses it has com- 
bined the use of entrance hall and living- 
room. In more imposing structures the 
hall performs its English function and 
becomes the most important apartment 
of the house. There are some notable 
and worthy examples of great halls in 
America, constructed on models of which 
two beautiful halls in Europe may be 
taken as the type: Hatfield House, the 
seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, and the 
Princes’ Room in the Castle Hohensalz- 
burg, in Germany. 

The great hall of Hatfield House is 
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Jacobean. It is two stories high, and its 
great feature is the gallery at the end. 
This is exquisitely decorated in coves, 
separating figures on brackets which 
carry the second story, and is set with 
carved and colored panels forming the 
six coves. Above this is an elaborate 
screen, the lower half filled with pierced 
work in oak, and surmounted by deli- 
cately formed arches with figures of 
caryatides. Over the whole is the great 
family coat-of-arms with two lions, a 
helmet and the motto, Sero sed serio. 
On the left of the hall a bay-window ex- 
tends to the ceiling of the room, the ceiling 
being coved and covered with ornaments 
in plaster. On the right is a mantel with 
caryatides, with an elaborate shelf and 
bold carving in the upper half. Above 
are three magnificent tapestries which 
reach to the ceiling. 

The Princes’ Room in the Castle Hohen- 
salzburg has a ceiling of plaster orna- 
mented with simple geometrical devices 
and rosettes. The doorways are arched 
in elaborated Gothic. Along the full 
length of one side of the wall extends a 
bench with high carved ends. There is 
a great alcove with windows of leaded 
glass. The walls are covered with rows 
of paneling half the height of the room, 
and the paneling is hung with tapestry, 
painted above. The cornice is cut in 
quatrefoils to form a frieze, and over the 
panels is a tracery of quatrefoils with 
plain spaces between. The floor is laid 
with huge oaken boards of exaggerated 
width. 

These are types of the great halls abroad 
at the present day, all of them being 
modifications of the old great chamber 
itself. And in some of the great country 
houses of America these have been still 
further modified, but for the most part 
faithfully copied, even in size. 

One of these is the gallery in the home 
of Mr. Henry W. Poor at Tuxedo, New 
York, designed by Henry T. Randall. 
This is 65 feet long by 15 feet wide, 
and is Gothic, though the style of the 
wainscoting and of the ceiling is Jacobean 
or Stuart. The walls are paneled to the 
ceiling and stained to resemble old oak. 
All the oak work is treated in such a way 
that even experts have believed it the old 
wood. The beautiful old pieces of carved 
furniture that line its walls strengthen 
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this impression. There is a simple cor- 
nice of brackets. The ceiling is of plaster 
cut in geometrical design—quatrefoils and 
diamonds and octagons, and _ sparingly 
ornamented with rosettes. The staircase 
hall opens from the great hall through 
two arches. A large mullioned window 
on the landing of the stairs gives life to the 
halls on both floors. The staircase itself 
is inspired by the two historical examples, 
Hatfield and Blickering Halls. There is a 
colossal entrance in the center of the 
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Three exquisite pieces of tapestry are hung 
upon the walls. The stairway, which is 
beautiful and decorative, is in an alcove 
in a corner, quite open to the hall, but not 
made a feature of it. One of the unvary- 
ing rules laid by architects upon them- 
selves has been, especially in America, 
that the stairway must be in the front of 
the house, preferably visible to the guest 
at the moment he enters the door. This 
is a great mistake, and detracts from the 
charm and privacy of the house. Of 





Hall in Home of Henry W. Poor, Esq., at Tuxedo. 


north wall, with a group of mullioned 
windows on either side. 

Another very beautiful hall, and the 
principal apartment of the house, is that 
inthe home of Mr. Clarence Mackay, at 
Harbour Hill, Roslyn, Long Island. The 
hall is 90 by 65 feet, and extends directly 
through the house from front entrance 
to back. It is paneled to the ceiling, the 
panels being unornamented. The ceiling 
is of ornamental plaster. On the west 
wall is a magnificent fireplace and mantel 
of rare marble, extending half way to the 
ceiling. The floor is of oak, and upon it 
rest the sills of the heavily leaded windows. 


course the staircase may perfectly well be 
an adjunct of any other apartment. 
Colonial architecture, which is the most 
distinctive that America has yet devel- 
oped, insisted upon the great hall, and 
some of the fine old homes in the South 
have the apartment, though in much 
simpler style than in the later halls. The 
Colonial halls usually extended quite 
through the house, from pillared portico 
to the back, with a simplicity of design 
which had great dignity though lacking the 
austerity of the lofty halls, carried up two 
stories. Such halls were the homes of 
the families and their guests, winter as 
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Hall in Hatfield House, Seat of the Marquis of Salisbury. 


well as summer. In summer the heavy 
doors stood open, and the cool hall was a 
favorite retreat from the droning summer 
afternoon—and even from the heat of the 
shady “gallery.” In winter the snug 
comfort of roaring fires flickering on walls 
hung with Christmas greens, recalled the 
old wassail days of English feasting and 
English Yule-tide merriment. It is to the 
charm of this life that the American 
adoption of English great halls is leading. 

“There can never be,” said a clever 
architect, whimsically, ‘‘a sustained family 
life and firm family relations in America, 
until every house has its great hall! At 
least,”’ he added, seriously, ‘“‘ America will 
never have a name for entertainment until 
this is true. What Emerson called ‘the 
frolic liberty that can meet a companion 
on the best terms’ is never better fostered 
among friends, and family, too, than in 
the hours spent in the great hall. Why, 
the reputation of the Southerners for 
hsopitality I believe to be built largely 
upon that great shady expanse of hall- 
way flung wide to the casual visitor! 
No exclusiveness of grim shut doors there, 
no niggardly giving of the house in mere 
glimpses, no welcome made up of hat- 





racks and hall rugs! The whole house 
is yours at a breath, in the look of that 
wide, cool hallway. In a home with a 
hall entertainment is a thing of real cheer; 
or, if you turn a guest of intelligence at 
large, with a book or two, ina great hall, 
he can rove about at leisure and be his 
own entertainer! What house-holder shall 
suppose that his duty is done when he has 
laid down a rug with ‘Welcome’ on it, 
and spent his substance in a gas jet for the 
veranda ?” 

It is doubtless something of this feeling 
that has stirred the fancy of so many late 
makers of homes to build their houses, so 
to speak, around their halls. Fancy has 
run riot in choosing models, and even in 
the more dangerous business of com- 
bining models. In the ordinary country 
house there is no possibility for both 
great hall and long gallery of Tudor days, 
so it was natural that some houses should 
show a modification of both these apart- 
ments. Sometimes, therefore, entrance 
is made at the side of a hall which is really 
a gallery, extending from wing to wing, 
all the apartments opening back from it. 
An example of this style is that of the New 
Jersey country place of Mr. H. McKay 
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Twombley. Others have chosen to make 
a feature of a second floor gallery, running 
on three sides of the great hall, with the 
chambers opening from this. If the stair- 
case is in the hall itself, it sometimes rises 
in two directions, turning sharply at the 
first landing, the second landing meeting 
to form a gallery quite across one end of 
the hall. Over the gallery rail are thrown 
bright banners and tapestries. In Mr. 
Mackay’s house, one second floor suite 
has a group of narrow stained glass win- 
dows, that open to look down into the hall. 

The furnishing of the great hall is an 
important matter, for if care be not taken, 
the loftiness of the apartment will give it 
an air of austerity, which will prevent its 
very purpose. Screens, palms, lazy chairs, 
cunningly contrived lighting, and a table 
to stretch its shining length for books and 
flowers and candles—these make the great 
hall serve the purposes of hospitality— 
that gave it origin. 

Nothing is more bourgeois than the 


American “parlor.” The word suggests 
incredible furnishing and melancholy 
revelry, and is hardly one step removed 
from the old “‘best room”? itself. Even 
the tiniest house to be constructed may 
be free from the parlor bane, if its owner 
and architect will consult the real occupa- 
tions and life of a family, and build the 
house about these, instead of compelling 
these to fit the conventional house. Any 
home, in country or city either, may have 
what corresponds to a great hall—that is, 
a hall large in proportion to the size of the 
house, which is also a living room, and 
not a passage wherein to leave rubbers and 
to hang wraps. 

But in the country, where space is not 
at a premium, there should be a great hall 
worthy the name. Without it, a house- 
party is not a house-party, a ball is not a 
ball. Who would bewail the fate of the 
unfortunate lady in the chest, had “the 
mistletoe hung in the castle—front par- 
lor?” 
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Jack London. 
By courtesy of The New York American. 


age, like Jack London, who sud- 
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denly ‘‘does something,” seldom 
realizes the promise of his spectacular suc- 
cess. London has been more fortunate 
than some of his contemporaries. While 
the immature imaginings of youthful 
novelists, as a rule, receive but short- 
lived appreciation, London’s stories have 
taken a place in literature. His is a blunt, 
rough, forceful personality in American 
fiction. He has drawn his sketches from 
the life of the wild. He has told tales 
that are, and with the skill of a natural 
story-teller, pictured things that exist. 
He has given us his own story of a 
life of adventure and hardship; for when 


the artistic temperament within him 
asserted itself, London was impelled 
to turn into romance the realities of 
the life he knew and of which he was 
a part. In the untrammeled open, 
among the lowly, and close to the 
hearts of the seething ‘“‘submerged 
tenth,” he lived his early life. Asa 
rancher he learned to love the life of 
the plain. Knocking about the har- 
bors of San Francisco he was a part 
of the life of the hardy ’longshoreman. 
Before the mast he learned the jargon 
of the sea and underwent the exhilar- 
ating experience of storm and calm. 
In the Klondike, seeking gold side by 
side with prospectors and outcasts ot 
all climes, his imagination was filled 
with the dreams. That he returned 
empty of pocket disturbed him little. 
Already his pen had learned how to 
speak of the life that his passion for 
adventure had made him a part of. 

Speaking of his early life recently, 
he said: “‘I had lived my childhood 
on California ranches, my boyhood 
hustling newspapers on the streets of a 
healthy Western city, and my youth 
on the ozone-laden waters of San 
Francisco Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 
I loved life in the open, and I toiled 
in the open at the hardest kinds of 
work. Learning no trade, but drift- 
ing along from job to job, I looked 
on the world and called it good, every 
bit of it. Let me repeat, this optimism was 
because I was healthy and strong, bothered 
with neither aches nor weaknesses, never 
turned down by the boss because I did 
not look fit, able always to get a job shov- 
eling coal, sailorizing, or manual labor of 
some sort.”’ 

Thousands of miles in the United States 
and Canada he has wandered on rods and 
blind baggages, London says, and fought 
his way from the open West, where men 
bucked big and the job hunted the man, 
to the congested labor centers of the East, 
where men were small potatoes and hunted 
the job for all they were worth. 

Strong vital tales of the submerged 
tenth followed. But London at last was 
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forced to seek an abiding place. On the 
hills overlooking the San Francisco Bay 
he chose a home. In that aery among the 
woods he could at last live out of doors, 
“‘wear a sweater, knock around the open 
and fly kites.” London presently deserted 
his too domestic retirement. His spirit de- 
manded conquest. He sundered the 
bonds that chained him down. ‘“‘I shall 
tramp around the world,” he said, and so 
the ‘‘ vagabond ” of literature started on his 
long journey. The Russo-Japanese War 
turned him toward Manchuria. Already 
the Hearst newspapers, which he now 
represents, have published stories from his 
pen depicting his adventures tramping 


dered, active and muscular. His jaw is 
firm, and his grey-blue eyes. are keen and 
clear. The task he has undertaken will 
be the supreme test. 


OHN BARRETT, the recently ap- 
pointed Minister to the Argentine, 
and subsequently transferred to Panama, 
is perhaps the champion long-distance 
traveler of the diplomatic service. In the 
year just closed, while on a world-touring 
mission as Commissioner-General for the 
St. Louis Exposition, he covered not less 
than fifty thousand miles. The year 
previous he went to South America as 
delegate to the Pan-American Congress. 





Sec. Chan Ti Chung. Gov. Tuan Fang, of Hupeh. Hon. John Barrett, Taoti Weng, of Amoy. 
U.S. Minister to Panama. 


over Corean and Manchurian soil in the 
wake of a mighty army. The work is 
congenial to London. He believes himself 
equal to any hardship. He is sturdy and 
stocky, of medium height, broad shoul- 


In 1go01, he traveled the United States, 
addressing the most important Chambers 
of Commerce in the country. In 1900, 
he went around the world. In 1899, he 
traveled from the Philippines to Vladivo- 
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stok, to Japan, and through India. The 
year previous he spent in the Philippines 
and along the Chinese coast, a frequent 
and much sought guest at important social 
and commercial functions in the Anglo- 
Chinese cities of Asia. Previous to ’88, 
as Minister to Siam, he visited the impor- 
tant cities of the East, and before entering 
the diplomatic service he traveled around 
the world as a newspaper correspondent. 
His feats as an earth-girdler were but 
incidental to the building up of a success- 
ful career, physical vitality, and an active 
brain. His achievements have been the 
result of neither personal favoritism or 
“pull’”’—two elements so often the power 
behind the opportunity in men’s careers. 
He literally forged his way through Dart- 
mouth College, teaching, corresponding on 
sporting topics to the newspapers, and 
working in printing offices in the summer 
vacations. It was while in college that 
he began his career as a writer and 
traveler, leaving his course and postpon- 
ing his graduation to visit the southern 
states to write a series of articles on the 
sentiment of the presidential campaign 
from the standpoint of a northerner. 
After the close of his college career he took 
the advice of Horace Greeley. In a short 
time he became the editor of a Portland 
(Oregon) newspaper, and in 1893 was 
appointed Minister to Siam by President 
Cleveland. Mr. Barrett’s advocacy of the 
commercial possibilities for Americans in 
the East at onceattracted attention, and his 
work while in Siam, and since, has done 
more to interest American capital in Asia 
than that of any other man. Mr. McKin- 
ley recognized his ability, and had it not 
been for the tragedy at Buffalo, Mr. Bar- 
rett would have been given an important 
mission abroad under McKinley’s ad- 
ministration. President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, showed his confidence in the sterling 
qualities of the young diplomat by offering 
him the ministership to Japan, and upon 
Mr. Barrett’s declination, because of his 
obligations to the St. Louis Exposition, 
later offered him the mission to the Argen- 
tine. Mr. Barrett is a man who does 
things. He is an eloquent and convincing 


public speaker, a forceful writer, and a 
public-spirited, aggressive American, loyal 
to the highest ideals of citizenship. He 
is the kind of a man Roosevelt likes 
and the sort of an American that adds 
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luster to the diplomatic service—an ath- 
letic, robust, strenuously intellectual and 
vigorously active twentieth century Amer- 
ican. 


M*® Pansy Den, of Santa Barbara, 
California, is nineteen years old, 
weighs just one hundred and ten pounds, 
and can ride anything on four legs. 
She comes naturally by her ability, for 
she is of the: main stock of the Dens, 
Spanish-American family, that in the old 
days held rank with the Ortegus, the 
De la Guerras, the Cavillos. Her an- 
cestors have always ridden and owned 
fine horses. Her father, in his ycunger 
days, used often, by way of exhibition, to 
mount an untamed bronco at the top of 
Hope Ranch hill, and ride the animal buck- 
ing down a descent so steep that most horse- 
men would prefer to negotiate it at a walk. 

Miss Den is veritably a bronco-buster. 
She rides for a living, and in every par- 
ticular equals the best men at the business. 
Her first venture she undertook at the age 
of eight years, when she broke an un- 
handled Spanish horse named El Rio. 
Soon after that she took to riding in flat 
races with great success, and broke the 
Coast record for quarter mile sprint in 
1890, besides winning a good proportion 
of her races. She holds likewise a record 
of six feet for the high jump with her own 
saddle horse Rockine. 

In her professional career of eight years, 
she has ridden and broken horses for many 
employers, of whom Dr. Seward Webb is 
perhaps the best known among horsemen. 

Miss Den is tall and slender, but very 
wiry. She rides equally well astride or 
side-saddle; but prefers the latter when out 
merely for pleasure. Her seat is not only 
secure but exceedingly graceful; and 
strangers to Santa Barbara always turn 
to look again after the young girl with the 
clear, gray eyes, the sombrero, and the two 
long pig-tails, loping easily along on a 
mettlesome animal. Those who become 
acquainted with her are further impressed 
with the frankness, her courage, sincerity, 
and a certain boyishness—in the more 
attractive sense of that word. For, al- 
though Miss Pansy has necessarily been 
much thrown with rough men, she has 
known how to keep their respect and her- 
self unspoiled. This phase of her is per- 
haps quite as remarkable as her riding. 
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And her riding is- indeed remarkable. 
Of course the finer side of it is not spec- 
tacular. She knows how to handle a 
high-spirited horse. That means that the 
animal is going to behave himself, is going 
to recognize a firm seat, a gentle hand, and 
an absolute command of his moods and 
whims, so that he will end by going so 
gently and straightly along a crowded 
street that there will be nothing for the 
bystanders to remark. Which is, after 
all. the perfection of horsemanship. 


“T won’t drink a bottle of beer,” re- 
plied Miss Den, “‘but I will drink a bottle 
of soda, and what is more, I won’t spill a 
drop of it.” 

The spectators were incredulous. Not 
one woman—or man—in a thousand can 
stay with such a horse side-saddle at all. 
A good bit of money was wagered on the 
result of the attempt; but the girl, then 
sixteen years of age, accomplished the feat. 

She can, moreover, pick up objects from 
the ground while passing at full speed; 





Miss Pansy Den on Rockine. 


But aboard a “bronco,” or bad horse, 
her quality is most apparent. She can 
ride a “‘bucker” as well as a man astride; 
and can, moreover, stick it out side-saddle, 
which is no mean feat. In 1go1, she 
mounted a bucking horse side-saddle on 
one of the side streets of the town. One 
of those standing by and offering the usual 
good-natured hortations of “stick to him,” 
approached her after the performance. 

“That’s all right, Pansy,” said he, 
“‘you’re doing well, but a real bronco- 
buster could drink a bottle of beer in the 
saddle.” 


lasso, throw, and tie cattle; is a sure rifle 
shot; can drive tandem over hurdles; and 
break to drive, both single and double. 
Only once has she met with serious acci- 
dent. Then a bronco fell on her, fractur- 
ing her leg. 

One secret of her success, perhaps, is 
her especial love of horses and dogs; a 
most significant indication of her expert- 
ness is the fact that she receives men’s 
wages. Miss Pansy Den is veritably a 
girl bronco-buster, rather than one of the 
imitation ‘‘cow girls” so often pointed out 
to the unsuspecting western tourist. 
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ROFESSOR S. P. Langley, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, whose efforts 

to construct an air warship have met 
with so many disasters, is a man whose 
work in this experimental field commands 


serious attention. Professor Langley, un- 
like some of his colleagues in the hazardous 
work, is striving to construct a machine 
that will not only navigate the air but sus- 
tain itself and be susceptible of maneuvers 
against air currents, storms, or even in 
the face of a hurricane blow. His airship, 
too, must carry munitions of war and a 
crew of two or more men, consisting of an 
operator and a signal-service man. It is 
also hoped that the ship will eventually 
be able to prove itself an effective battery. 
The United States government has made 
liberal appropriations to aid Professor 
Langley’s experiments. Although great 
secrecy has been maintained in the de- 
velopment of the mechanical bird, the 
vigilant newspaper scouts, who have 
hovered about the scene of action on the 
Potomac, have (upon the occasions of its 
short flights and sudden descents to the 
mud shores of the river) been able to ob- 
tain a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
test machine. In structure the Buzzard, 
as the ship is called, is of birdlike form, 
embodying neither gas-bag nor kite prin- 
ciples. Its structure is heavier than the 
air it displaces. Its shape is elliptical, 
and its length is about forty-five feet, its 
framework being some two and a half 
feet wide, constructed of aluminium tub- 
ing twoand one half inches in diameter. 
Swiss steel cylinders, six inches through 
and eighteen inches long, are fastened, 
three of each, to the elliptical tubing. 
Perfectly balanced and suspended from 
the center of the framework is a fifteen 
horse-power gasolene engine, said to be the 
lightest of its kind ever constructed. The 
car is back of the engine, and in the rear 
of it are two rudders, one upright and the 
otherhorizontal. Attached under the struct- 
ure is a frame, six fect long and three feet 
in depth, over which is stretched an oiled 
sheet of white silk, forming a sort of center- 
board, and designed to enable the navi- 
gator to sail close to the wind. The “nose” 
of the airship, which, if it were designed 
for water navigation, would be below the 
surface, is a “V’-shaped, silk covered 
frame, three feet high, collapsible at the 
top of the “V,” which works on a hinge, 


enabling the navigator to increase or di- 
minish the resistance, thus regulating the 
speed of the aérodrome without shutting 
down the engine. The lifting and flying 
mechanism of the ship are the four enor- 
mous wings, constructed of silk, each hav- 
ing a surface of 450 square feet. They 
are attached to the elliptical frame at the 
ends, two on each side. The aérodrome 
is hundreds of times heavier than air, and, 
therefore, in its flight is entirely dependent 
upon the lifting capacity of its wings. It 
is actually a mechanical bird. Upon 
several occasions Professor Langley has 
successfully navigated aérodromes built 
upon smaller models, in one instance se- 
curing a speed of thirty miles an hour. 
Like Professor Bell, he believes that if ever 
an airship is made of practical utility it 
must be dependent upon mechanical pro- 
pulsion rather than upon the balloon 
principle. 

Although there has been a disposition to 
berate Professor Langley’s theories, no one, 
as yet, has established a right to claim 
much real success in the field of aéro- 
nautics. Santos-Dumont, the Brazilian, 
has brought to a certain state of per- 
fection a dirigible balloon. Emile Ber- 
linger has made some partially successful 
flights with his aéroplane; Professor Alex- 
ander Bell is at work upon his tetrahedral 
kite; Hiram Maxim, it is reported, has 
a startling revelation to make. Stanley 
Spencer recentiy succeeded in. sailing 
over Saint Paul’s in London, with his 
cigar-shaped balloon, and the Lebaudy 
brothers have made several successful 
flights in their dirigible balloons; but, 
with the possible exception of Professor 
Bell, these aéronauts have perfected 
nothing of practical value, their main 
object seeming to be to construct a rac- 
ing bird that will enable them to com- 
pete for the $150,000 prize money at the 
Saint Louis Exposition. 

Professionally Langley is equipped with 
a scientific experience that argues pro- 
pitiously for his success. For sixteen years 
he has been secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and has most of that time in- 
terested himself in the airship principle. 
For his eminent achievements in mathe- 
matics and astronomy he has received 
degrees at Oxford, Harvard, Princeton, 
University of Wisconsin, and Stevens 
Institute of Technology. He was at one 
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time assistant in the Harvard 
Observatory, later was professor 
of mathematics in the United 
States Naval Academy, and while 
director of Alleghany Observa- 
tory, in 1867, founded the pres- 
ent system of railway time ser- 
vice, and invented a number 
of important astronomical and 
mechanical instruments. He 
established the Astrophysical 
Observatory and the National 
ZoOlogical Park at Washington. 
He is a member of most of the 
important foreign scientific so- 
cieties of the world, and has 
been awarded numerous medals 
of honor for his achievements. 


(¥ all the men who have 

driven fast horses over 
New York’s million-dollar 
Speedway, one of the most wide- 
ly known is the stocky, hale and 
hearty old man who almost daily 
is seen bending over one or two 
beautiful harness favorites that 
take the dust of no man’s horse. 
Once a horseman always a horseman, 
applies to Frank Work. When he was 
a druggist’s clerk his love of horse-flesh 
was his absorbing passion. It was, too, 
the indirect making of his fortune, for 
the late Commodore Vanderbilt, recog- 
nizing in the young man who spent his 
after-business hours behind a high-stepper 
on the old Bloomingdale road, now upper 
Broadway, a congenial spirit, counseled 
him to go into brokerage and gave him a 
patronage that was quickly turned to ac- 
count in the upbuilding of a stock exchange 
career that for years made him one of the 
most successful and conspicuous men on 
the floor. Just two years ago Mr. Work 
retired from business, a millionaire and 
the owner of one of the finest private 
stables in New York. He is eighty-three 
years of age, but can stand more con- 
tinuous driving than most men of middle 
age. He has owned some splendid har- 
ness horses in his day. His famous pole 
team, Edward and Dick Swiveller, held 
the world’s champion team record of 
2:16}, made over the Fleetwood track, 
driven by John Murphey. Pilot Boy, 
2:09}, and Merle Moore, 2:254, are two 
of his favorite wagon horses. Sea Girl, 





Professor S. P. Langley. 


2:18}, and Mahala, 2:19#, are seen al- 
most every fine day on the Harlem drive- 
way. Pilot Boy, by Pilot Medium, cost 
Mr. Work $5,700. Barnett, 2:15, by 
Barnett, the brother of the great Aller- 
ton, is another of his high-priced cham- 
pions. Edward cost $20,000, and the 
beautiful Merle Moore, $10,000. Wanda, 
2:17%, and Mahala, 2:19#, are permanent 
occupants of Mr. Work’s palatial stable. 
These stables, so well known to New 
York reinsmen, are maintained with 
lavish hand in a building four stories 
high and of massive though plain archi- 
tecture. The interior is finished in oak 
with dull iron trimmings. The windows 
are of fancy ground glass, sheltered behind 
strong grilled bars. The carriage-room, 
like a sp‘endid hall, is finished in polished 
oak, a beamed ceiling and hung with 
artistically designed iron lanterns. There 
is no partition between the stalls and the 
carriage floor, and none is needed, for the 
stable is kept like a private apartment, 
even the feed boxes being portable and 
removed at night. The stable contains 
a paddock of peat moss, twenty feet wide, 
running the length of the building. 

Mr. Work’s pleasure is to take out his 
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favorites, warm them up by a brisk pace 
through Central Park, let them out a little 
on Seventh avenue, and give them rein 
when they round the entrance to the 


Speedway course. On the way home he 
stops at McGowan’s Tavern for a bottle 
of mineral water and a cigar, and return- 
ing to his stables, often takes out another 
horse for the course, not infrequently re- 
peating the trip with a third change before 
he is satisfied with the day’s sport, for 
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merely. Some trace him to the fighting 
Jew, who defended the Temple. How- 
ever this may be, undoubtedly he goes far 
back, for his language contains Baluchi 
words, and he has words and customs still 
extant on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Apparently, some of the early wanderers 
joined forces, and invaded the Malay 
Peninsula, overran it, and, ever moving, 
passed on to populate the sunny Pacific 
Archipelago. From these colonists sprang 





Miss Olive Parotene, 
a Promising Golfer. 


this hardy old reinsman is never so happy 
as when on the road behind his beloved 
trotters. 


ND now they are playing golf in New 
Zealand—the native Maori men and 
women are playing and playing well—the 
best course is owned by the natives, and 
the present champion is a native, Mr. 
Kurupo Tareha, whose wife is the most 
skilled among the Moari women. 
Whence comes the Maori, the most 
interesting of all native races? His name 


conveys nothing; it means ‘‘indigenous” 





Mrs. Kurupo Tareha, 


the Best Lady Player of Hawke's Bay, N. Z. 


the handsome Samoan, with the angelic 
disposition, the fierce Solomon Islander, 
and the Marquesan, whose women the 
globe-trotter says are handsomest among 
mortals. Still moving, the Hawaiian 
islands were reached and peopled, and 
here were planned the great migrations 
to New Zealand, which were carried out 
in double canoes with a deck-house. 
Think of it, ye stay-at-homes; these navi- 
gators set out in canoes to compass a 
journey that now requires seventeen days 
steaming; and merely in the hope of find- 
ing land! 
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PICKING WINNERS 


By «HASSARD” 


casual visitor to the race-track does 

is to attempt to pick the winners. 
The expense incurred in attencing the 
races is considerable, and as there is always 
a vision of wealth held out to the success- 
ful bettor nearly everybody is willing to 
take a chance. 

Watching a race will give some people 
excitement enough, but to the large major- 
ity it is the bet which makes the blood 
course through their veins in a different 
manner to that experienced at a church 
meeting. That the public is successful, in 
a measure, must be believed or it could not 
put in an appearance day after day unless 
a profit was occasionally made. 

Last season broke all previous records 
as to attendance. Racing was popular in 
all walks of life and the chances are that it 
will keep on growing in public favor. 

The press of the city has much to do 
with the success of the “‘hoi polloi” in 
picking winners, as in some papers many 
columns are devoted to the prospects of the 
sport for the day. When the public wins 
money following the races, so long will it 
be popular with the classes. 

Although everybody goes to watch the 
racing very few can be found who do not 


T"e first thing that the habitual or 


«take a chance on the results. Take a walk 


through the grand stand any day and 
watch the commissioners and see how busy 
the women keep them; and it is wonderful 
how well they keep informed..- Many of 
the women in the grand stand, who do not 
look ‘“‘horsey ” in the least, can converse in- 
telligently on the prospects of the after- 
noon’s racing; and the puzzle is, where do 
they get their information ? 

Watching the warming-up gallops be- 
fore a race furnishes many a true line and 
will sometimes completely change the fig- 
ures made before going to the race-course. 

A man has to be posted on the peculiari- 
ties of a horse before he can attach the im- 
portance to the preliminary gallops that 
they deserve. Some horses always warm 
up badly, even lame in some instances, yet 
they warm out of it and go to the post 
walking perfectly sound. Others do not 


run well when they fail to warm up freely 
and playfully. Some show great speed in 
their preliminaries and this attracts atten- 
tion to them, especially if they have not 
been out in public for some time, and then 
a careful examination in the paddock will 
convince whether the horse is fit and able 
to run to form. 

It is also.advisable, if possible, to see the 
early morning gallops and by them post 
yourself as to the work such and such a 
horse is getting—whether he is being fitted 
for sprinting or long distance races. This 
part of the work is a very valuable adjunct 
to the perusal of the charts. 

A collection of the daily charts is indis- 
pensable and in order to pick winners 
successfully hours and hours have to be 
spent in their study. 

Picking winners is a business. It is done 
in many ways, from shutting the eyes and 
sticking a pin through the name of a horse, 
to the most elaborate system of handicap- 
ping. 

It is to the latter method that this article 
will be aimed, and from many years of ex- 
perience the writer will attempt in a gen- 
eral way to point out the advantages de- 
rived from it, and the manner in which it 
is done. 

At all the tracks entry lists are furnished 
to owners, trainers and others connected 
with the sport and on these entry lists it is 
advisable to make the figures. First and 
foremost, the writer advocates the plan of 
not looking over the entries before handi- 
capping, for in doing so, one is apt to find 
some horse which has created a favorable 
impression in one’s mind, and this horse 
will then be favored slightly, whether in- 
tentionally or not. Treat all the horses 
like blocks of wood, and give each and 
every one in the race the same considera- 
tion. In doing this the man attempting to 
select the winners will spend as much time 
on a selling plater as he will on a stake 
horse, and this is the secret of picking win- 
ning outsiders. 

When every horse has had full justice 
done him, and his figure placed at his 
name, the next thing to do is to run over 
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the list and pick out the class. Then see if 
the high-class horse or horses have enough 
weight, according to the system used, to 
offset this advantage. When this is settled 
the order of the finish, as expected, can be 
written down and the race is finished. 

To be a successful handicapper a man 
should have been identified with horses all 
his life, so that he intuitively knows all the 
little peculiarities incidental to horseflesh, 
to which must be added conditions of 
track, distances of races, condition of the 
horses, class (which is alone worth a chap- 
ter), when the horse last ran, whether this 
particular race too closely follows another, 
whether the race in question is preparatory 
for a big stake in which the particular 
horse is engaged, the jockey likely to have 
the mount, position at the post, and still 
other items which the occasion suggests. 

Few handicappers make the ground of 
their handicap the same, but from different 
foundations the same conclusions are fre- 
quently arrived at. Some figure exclu- 
sively on time, others on weight, and some 
make time check weight. The last is the 
most correct, as practically it gives two 
lines on a horse and what is lacking in one 
is furnished by the other. 

Time alone, while of great assistance, is 
not to be depended upon, because a selling 
plater will frequently make better time 
over a certain course with the same weight 
up than a stake horse will show in a race 
immediately following. If the winners of 
the two races meet over the same course 
and at the same weights as they carried in 
their respective races, the stake horse will 
beat the other in much slower time than 
the plater showed when he won his race. 

Class is of the utmost importance in 
handicapping and it is the foundation of 
all work. Class is a difficult thing to de- 
fine. There are very few first-class horses, 
perhaps one is seen every two years, but 
many race-horses are called first-class be- 
cause they keep on winning in the very 
best company. A horse to be first-class 
should be able to sprint and stay, carry any 
reasonable weight and run his race on a 
fast or heavy track. He need not neces- 
sarily be sound, but if he is, so much the 
better. 

The first thing, then, for a man to do in 
looking over a list of entries in a race, is 
to examine the races that each horse has 
run at the distance of the race in question, 
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or as near it as possible. Consideration 
must be given to the jockey who will in all 
probability have the mount, the speed 
there is in the race, so as to have an idea 
whether the pace will be made for the 
horse or whether he will have to cut it out 


for himself. He may be a front runner or 
the opposite, and this has much to do with 
the result of a race. Some horses want a 
fast track and others only show their form 
when the mud is fetlock deep. Some 
horses run consistently while others seldom 
run two races alike. Foot-notes in charts 
have to be read to see how the horse pulled 
up in his last start if, unfortunately, the 
handicapper was not a spectator of the 
race. Then, as time is an important 
factor, the man who is trying to find the 
winner must have the records of the vari- 
ous tracks at his finger tips, so as not to lose 
valuable time in looking them up on every 
occasion. After all these things are de- 
cided on a figure is given the horse and the 
next is considered. 

Although there is usually only one han- 
dicap on a card during the day, every race 
has to be handicapped by the man who 
hopes to pick winners by handicapping. 

To do this thoroughly, it requires at least 
half an hour to the race and any attempt to 
hurry over it will lead to disaster. 

After figuring each horse it will take a 
long time deciding on the class question, as 
this is the most difficult of all, with abso- 
lutely no guide but the judgment of the 
man himself, and this can only be formed 
after years of experience. } 

Handicapping a race is nearly as inter- 
esting as seeing it run, if it is done in the 
manner suggested. For, after giving the 
first few horses ample consideration, a 
horse lower down the line turns up which 
figures ten per cent. better and the race is 
“in” as far as the handicapper can deter- 
mine. 

It must be remembered that horses are 
not machines and that they have their bad 
days as well as mankind. When this hap- ’ 
pens it is rather discouraging, but do not 
lose confidence in the work done and give 
the horse another chance if in your own 
mind you are sure you did not make any 
mistake in your work. 

There are regular tables published re- 
garding the allowance to be made for the 
way horses finish in a race, all of which are 
doubtless useful, but in the writer’s opin- 

















Picking Winners 


ion, the best way to arrive at this correctly 
is close observation and then make your 
own tables. 

A handicap is arace in which every horse 
is supposed to have an equal chance as far 
as science can put them together. A man 
who wants to pick winners has to hand- 
icap every race on the program and try 
to find out the weak spots and read be- 
tween the lines as to the whys and where- 
fores of the chances of the various entries. 
One race is not sufficient to determine 
what may be expected of a horse and in 
order to get his form it may be necessary 
to go back a year and study carefully 
every race the horse has run during that 
time. There is no rule as to just how far 
it is necessary to go back before getting 
a true line on a horse. Some horses 
are consistent, while others are just the 
reverse, and there is really no way to ac- 
count for some of the sudden reversals. 

One-tenth of the reversals which cause 
unpleasant talk may possibly be traced to 
doubtful methods, but there is not half the 
crookedness on the turf that some people 
wish to make others believe. The game is 
not worth the candle, for when once there 
is the slightest suspicion raised against a 
trainer or owner he is always under sur- 
veillance, and depend upon it he will not 
get through scathless. 

As a matter of fact, there is more left to 
the honor of a man racing than in any 
other walk of life. Take for instance what 
transpires between the bookmaker and the 
big bettors. Seldom is any money passed, 
and never any token, yet thousands of dol- 
lars change hands daily on the nod or the 
sign of the finger. In transactions of the 
size of some of those which are of common 
occurrence happening in other lines of 
business, the services of lawyers and wit- 
nesses would be considered a necessity. 

A would-be handicapper must have im- 
plicit confidence in his own figures or he 
will not play his selections, for the chances 
are he will meet many men at the track, in 
the betting ring or in the paddock, whose 
opinion he will take rather than follow his 
own conclusions over which he has been 
burning the midnight oil. Very often he 
will meet trainers who believe that their 
particular horse will win such and such a 
race, and in his handicap he has not given 
the horse a chance; yet, because of this in- 
side information, he will follow the train- 
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er’s advice and see his own pick win the 
race and the horse he has bet on finish 
among the ‘‘also rans.” 

Some years ago the writer rememters 
going to a well-known trainer at Brighton 
Beach as he was giving “little” Dick 
Clawson, as he was then, the leg up on his 
horse. The trainer was asked how he liked 
his horse and the reply was, “‘I don’t think 
he has a chance and the betting agrees with 
my opinion, for he is 15 to 1.” This did 
not agree with the writer’s ideas at all and 
the trainer was told that his horse would 
win and that the writer had a bet on him. 
He replied, ‘‘Well, you can say good-by 
to it.” Clawson laughed and said he 
hoped he would win, as he had not had a 
winning mount that day. The horse won 
easily and only a few small bets were 
cashed on his success. 

This shows that while trainers may 
know exactly how their own horses will 
run they do not have much of a line on 
those of their confréres. Still, a trainer’s 
opinion carries more weight with the ma- 
jority of racegoers than that of a handicap- 
per, though there are numbers of men 
who listen to nobody and play blindly the 
figures of the men in whom they have con- 
fidence. In the long run, figures are more 
reliable than the best inside information. 

Handicapping in this country is much 
easier than in England and abroad, be- 
cause every part of a race here is visible 
and the distances more exact. Several 
races in England are at a mile and so 
many yards, and though the races are 
timed, little attention is paid to time given 
out. The consequence is that all handi- 
capping in England has to be done by 
weight and comparisons, which at times 
are, at best, unreliable. Where the same 
horses are continually meeting nothing can 
beat the weight handicap ; but for horses 
which have never met, to bring them to- 
gether time must be used as an assistant. 
Weight does not affect two-year-olds as 
much as it does older horses, as it is well 
known that a horse can carry as much 
weight and go as far in his two-year-old 
form as he can at any other time of his 
existence. 

Another advantage in this country is, all 
the papers that publish racing news vie 
with each other in producing the best 
charts and most copious notes, whereas 
abroad no charts are obtainable. 





























Pot The post mortem controversy 
Calling § between the English and the 
the Kettle American rifle associations as 
Black 


to whether the Americans com- 
mitted a breach of the rules in winning 
the Palma Trophy last year at Bisley, 
“with rifle barrels constructed by private 
makers,” is thoroughly discreditable to 
the English association. First, because 
the English team also used barrels made 
by private makers; second, because the 
English Association was informed, pre- 
vious to the contest, by the American 
Association, of the barrels being used by 
the American riflemen, and if the Eng- 
lishmen thought it a breach, they should 
have said so then and there. The match 
was shot without an objection from the 
Englishmen—privately or officially. To 
now, nearly a year later, assail the victors 
through the British press, is despicable. 
No other word expresses it. 

As a matter of cold fact, both teams, 
English and American, offended the spirit 
of this contest, which is for teams using 
the service rifle of their respective coun- 
tries. Neither the English nor American 
team used the service rifle; each had 
special barrels made by private makers. 
The only difference between the English- 
men and the Americans in this dispute, 
is that the government of the former, 
which has always encouraged and aided 
its riflemen, officially “‘viewed” their 
rifle, while the American government, 
notorious in its disregard of its riflemen, 
could not be aroused to enough interest 
in the match to hurry its Washington 
circumlocution office into “viewing” the 
rifle taken by our team. 

Truth is that the American team was 
actually nearer the spirit of the contest 
than the Englishmen, for the rifle used 
by them was the one that had been newly 
adopted by the United States govern- 
ment, but not yet issued. 


“Athletic corruption” in the 


Athletic Liege m ° 
Corruption: United States is a favorite 
Canada, editorial text in the British 
England 


press whenever an individual 





touring athlete shows undue interest in the 
‘‘expense ” money allowed him for perform- 
ing; and I have no word to say in defense of 
this masquerading athlete. But I have this 
to say on the general subject: that in the 
United States, the Amateur Athletic Union 
does manage, through the efforts of some 
of its leading spirits, to keep club track 
athletics free of flagrant, and in many di- 
rections of even covert professionalism. 
Club track athletics in England is satu- 
rated with professionalism, which the 
Union seems to find it impossible to check; 
and in Canada, that formerly was above 
reproach, there has developed a _pro- 
fessional tendency which appears to be 
too strong for the governing body and is 
likely to touch all Dominion sport with 
its taint. As it is now, lacrosse, football, 
hockey, and baseball, too, I understand, 
are deeply corrupted. Unscrupulous clubs, 
lacrosse and football, are responsible for 
this unsavory condition; the lacrosse or- 
ganizations, particularly, have demoralized 
the Dominion by their bidding against one 
another for the services of expert players. 
Instead of facing the situation, difficult 
though it may be, I hear of a scheme that 
is being fathered by some to make a “‘ semi- 
professional class,” under the rules of which 
amateurs and professionals will be permit- 
ted to play on the same teams, without the 
amateur losing his standing as such! The 
reason advanced in support is that of uncov- 
ering the professional so “ the public may be 
aware he is being paid for his services, and 
that the amateur is playing for glory only.” 
It is hard for one to believe there really is 
a chance for such an extraordinary class, 
and it only goes to show how the type of 
athletic legislator in Canada has degener- 
ated. I suppose the plan must emanate 
from the lacrosse or hockey clubs, some of 
the officials of which, of hockey particu- 
larly, are a disgrace to Canadian sport. 
Here is where lie the “ perjury and deceit” 
of Canadian athletics, and if there is any 
of the old spirit, the spirit I knew in con- 
trol a few years ago, among the Union 
governors, they will buckle on their armor 
and drive out the corrupt. 























AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM IN NATURAL 
HISTORY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


HILE spending the summer in the 

Catskills some years ago, in one of 
my walks I came on a pond where all the 
fish were on top of the water. It was a 
small pond, made in a bend in the Dela- 
ware River, which the railroad had cut off. 
Being very shallow and stagnant, the ex- 
cessive heat and drouth had made the water 
so warm and foul that the fish had to come 
to the surface for air. Eels literally crawled 
up on the dry, dusty bank. Suckers, chubbs, 
and shiners lay dead along the shores. The 
catfish, of which there were thousands of 
all sizes, were slowly swimming about, 
their mouths just out of water, keeping 
themselves alive by breathing the air, which 
was little hotter than the water. Though 
not wild in the way that trout and chubbs 
or other fish that live in the open reaches of 
clear, shallow water are, the catfish or 
horned pout is a shy fish, with many ene- 
mies. They spend their lives in deep, still, 
muddy water, or if the water is clear, they 
come out only at night. One can easily 
imagine what these poor fish must have 
suffered from fear, being entirely exposed to 
the full light of day. Every few minutes a 
sudden panic would seize every fish, and 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
pond they would dive like a flash. The 
pond was perhaps five hundred feet long 
and a hundred and fifty wide, and over its 
entire surface there would be a splash of 
muddy water, every fish disappearing like 
one. So noticeable was this “ community 
of mind,” so to speak, all the multitude of 
fish flashing under water like one fish, as 
though seized with the same panic impulse 
at the same instant, that I could not help 
noticing it, even though at that time I had 
never given a thought to animal telepathy. 
For nearly a week I came every day to 
watch the catfish, being fascinated by the 
gruesome form of their suffering, like a 
piscatorial inferno, reminding one of Lamb’s 
“Flight of the Tartar Tribe.” A rain and 
a break in the hot spell brought them relief 
none too soon. 

Two years ago, in Jamaica, B. W. I., I 
was so fortunate as to witness a more strik- 
ing example of this apparent “community 
of mind or impulse” among animals. On 
the salt mud flats at Salt Ponds, near Fort 
Henderson, were gathered multitudes of 
our sand-pipers, spending the winter most 
enjoyably under tropical skies. They were 
very tame and allowed me to come quite 
near them and take pictures, picking my 
way over the alligator-tracked mud. Then 
they would rise and fly about, thousands at 
a time, apparently for the pleasure of flying, 
going through the air with great speed and 
turning like one bird. First they would 
show white against the dark mangroves, 
then they would turn and become almost 


invisible; rising, they would show dark 
against the sky, their backs being turned to- 
ward me, then turning sothat their under or 
white parts .would show, they would again 
almost disappear against the sky. They 
often made a line nearly a quarter of a mile 
long; they were absolutely without leaders 
or signals as far as I was able to — 
and yet they turned exactly as one bird; 
perfect was the change from dark to tight 
or vice versa that it was a delight and a 
fascination to watch them. It was like the 
quick turning of a giant shutter—no leader- 
ship or code of signals or cries could have 
given anything approaching their machine- 
like perfection of movement. 

Such examples can be multiplied many 
times; no doubt the readers of OuTING can 
contribute much to this interesting prob- 
lem. What is it that sweeps through a large 
number of animals, making them all do the 
same thing at the same instant? Even man 
is at times subject to such attacks, individ- 
uals losing their reason and courage in the 
general panic. Certain it is that there are 
unsolved problems in the branch of science 
which we call telepathy. 

For some years I have noticed that ducks 
can seem to “feel” the presence of the 
hunter when asleep. Certainly, I have found 
sleeping ducks more difficult of approach 
than ones whose minds were occupied in 
feeding, watching, swimming, etc. Here is 
one example among many that come to 
mind. Hunting one day on the Hudson, I 
saw four black ducks (anas obscura, or 
dusky mallard) asleep on a large ice floe. 
When I paddled slowly near I found the 
ice so placed that I had great difficulty in 
getting within gunshot, and only succeeded 
in so doing after working around the ice, 
requiring half an hour or more. During 
this time my mind was most active in get- 
ting through these obstacles, hardly think- 
ing of the ducks, who slept soundly without 
ever looking up. Then all changed; my 
mind turned on the ducks, so to speak, a 
furious current as I dropped the paddle 
for the gun. Instantly up went every duck’s 
head—not one, but all four at the same 
instant. Time and again, with but one ex- 
ception, ‘I have had the same thing happen. 
And this without showing myself above the 
battery, or making any noise or rocking the 
boat or even checking its slow forward 
movement. 

Animals certainly have a “homing in- 
stinct,” and some have a migratory instinct 
more wonderful than this apparent telep- 
athy. Man surely, in acquiring civilization 
and power of reason, has lost the first two 
but still seems to hold, in some individuals, 
the last. 

This is not offered as an addition to 
natural history or as final truth; it is offered 
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as a suggestion to the readers of OuTING 
to see what they think and what sugges- 
tions and observations they may have to 
add. 





AN ASTONISHED PORCUPINE. 


Last summer, while spending an after- 
noon with a party of three young people 
upon a mountain top, our dogs treed a por- 
cupine. At my suggestion the young man 
climbed the tree—not a large one—to shake 
the animal down. I wanted to see what 
the dogs w ould do with him and what the 

“quill-pig” would do with the dogs. As 
the climber advanced the rodent went 
higher, till the limb he clung to was no 
larger than one’s wrist. This the young 
man seized and shook vigorously. I ex- 
pected to see the slow, stupid porcupine 
drop, but he did not. He only tightened 
his hold. The climber tightened his hold, 
too, and shook the harder. Still the bundle 
of quills did not come down, and no amount 
of shaking would bring it down. Then I 
handed a long pole up to the climber, and 
he tried to punch the animal down. This 
attack in the rear was evidently a surprise; 
it produced a different impression from the 


shaking. The porcupine struck the pole 
with his tail, and put up the shield of 


quills upon his back and assumed his best 
attitude of defense. Still the pole persisted 
in its persecution regardless of the quills; 
the animal was evidently astonished; he 
had never had an experience like this be- 
fore; he had met a foe that despised his 
terrible quills. Then he began to back 
rapidly down the tree in the face of his 
enemy. The young man’s sweetheart stood 
below, a very interested spectator. “ Look 
out, Sam, he’s coming, down! “Be quick, 
he’s — on you! “Hurry, Sam!” 
Sam came as fast as he could, but he had 
to look out “for his footing, and his antago- 
nist did not. Still he reached the ground 
first and his sweetheart breathed easier. It 
looked as if the porcupine reasoned thus: 

“My quills are useless against a foe so far 
away; I must come to close quarters with 
him.” But, of course, the stupid creature 
had no such mental process, and formed no 
such purpose. He had found the tree un- 
safe, and his instinct now was to get to the 
ground as quickly as possible and take 
refuge in the rocks. As he came down I 
hit him a slight blow over the nose with a 
rotten stick, hoping only to confuse him a 
little, but much to my surprise and mor- 
tification he dropped to the ground and 
rolled down the hill dead, succumbing to a 
blow that a woodchuck or a ’coon would 
hardly have regarded at all. Thus does 
the easy passive mode of defense of the 
porcupine not only dull his wits, it makes 
frail and brittle the thread of his life. He 
has had no struggles or battles to harden 
and toughen him. 

That blunt nose of his is as tender as a 
baby’s and he is snuffed out by a blow 
that would hardly bewilder for a moment 
any other forest animal, unless it be the 
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skunk, another sluggish non-combatant of 


our woodlands. Immunity from foes, from 
effort, from struggle is always purchased 
with a price. 


BIRDS AND STRINGS. 


A college professor w rites me as follows: 

“Watching this morning a robin attempt- 
ing to carry off a string, one end of which 
was caught in a tree, I was much impressed 
by his utter lack of sense. He could not 
realize that the string was fast, or that it 
must be loosened before it could be carried 
off, and in his efforts to get it all in his bill 
he wound it about a neighboring limb. If 
as little sense were displayed in using other 
material for nests, there would be no robins’ 
nests. It impressed me more than ever 
with the important part played by instinct.” 

But who ever saw any of our common 
birds display any sense or judgment in the 
handling of strings? Strings are compara- 
tively a new thing with birds; they are not 
a natural product, and as a matter of course 
birds blunder in handling them. The oriole 
uses them the most successfully, often at- 
taching her pensile nest to the branch by 
their aid. But she uses them in a blind, 
childish way, winding them round and 
round the branch, often getting them looped 
over a twig or hopelessly tangled, and now 
and then hanging herself with them, as do 
other birds. I have seen a sparrow, a cedar 
bird, and a robin each hung by a string it 
was using in the building of its nest. Last 
spring in Spokane a boy brought me a des- 
iccated robin, whose feet were held together 
by a long thread hopelessly snarled. The 
boy had found it hanging to a tree. 

In view of the ignorance of birds with 
regard to strings, how can we credit the 
story told by one of our popular nature 
writers of a pair of orioles that deliberately 
impaled a piece of cloth upon a thorn in 
order that it might be held firmly while 
they pulled out the threads? When it 
came loose they refastened it. The story 
is incredible for two reasons: (1) the male 
oriole does not assist the female in build- 
ing the nest; he only furnishes the music; 
(2) the whole proceeding implies an 
amount of reflection and skill in dealing 
with a new problem that none of our birds 
possess. What experience has the race of 
orioles had with cloth that any member 
of it should know how to unravel it in that 
way? The whole idea is absurd. 


THE MALE GROSBEAK UPON THE NEST. 


With none of our common birds, so far 
as I have observed, unless it be with the 
swallows, is it the custom of the male to 
take his turn in sitting upon the eggs; yet 
a friend of mine, a bird lover and a good 
observer, says she has seen the male gros- 
beak do this, and what is more, and what 
is to me very surprising, sing upon the 
nest—“ the sweetest, quaintest lullaby war- 
ble that surely ever came from bird on nest, 
not once, but many times. 
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LAVERACKS IN AMERICA 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


PURISTS who love exactitudes say that 
there are few real Laveracks now liv- 
ing. Two or three investigators have, with 
a flourish, brought out from obscurity speci- 
mens which come down without outside 
cross from the Laverack kennel and, ac- 
cording to the Laverack creed, straight 
from Ponto and Old Moll. Broadly speak- 
ing, all this is an error likely to lead to 
confusion; just as an attempt to narrow 
the definition of Llewellin threatens the 
same result. Most of the modern bench- 
show Laveracks have such an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of straight Laverack 
blood and have been so carefully bred for 
type that it would be an error to call them 
by any other name. In all truth they are 
more highly perfected Laveracks than any- 
thing Mr. Laverack himself ever bred. As 
in the case of the Llewellin, I shall give to 
such dogs the name to which they are en- 
= by their type and essential blood 
ines. 

Most of the notable importations of 
Laveracks in the ’7os were made with 
reference to crossing on the Llewellin stock 
after Mr. Llewellin’s own example. Mr. 
L. H. Smith of Canada brought over sev- 
eral and reported in the public prints of 
the time that they were satisfactory in 
speed and hunting instinct, but of little 
value as shooting dogs. Since Mr Llewel- 
lin always said the same thing of Phantom, 
Lill, and the other Laverack bitches from 
which ‘he bred after succeeding with 
Countess and Nellie, there seems to be not 
much to say in favor of the value of the 
pure Laverack dogs of that time on either 
American or English game. Petrel, Peer- 
ess, Victress, and others of Mr. Smiths’ 
kennel came under the verdict which was 
rendered in England against Phantom and 
Lill. Yet in both countries these bitches, 
of small value in the field, produced great 
bird dogs. And the modern Laveracks are 
generally fair shooting dogs. 

Laveracks in America are most important 
from two standpoints: first, their bearing 
as a factor in the Llewellin blood; second, 
their record on the show benches. The 
first need not be mentioned here, since it 
is part of the Llewellin history. 

On the bench the Laveracks have had in 
this country, as in England, the favor of 
all the judges who are sticklers for 
“fancy.” Mr. John Davidson, one of the 
most popular of American bench-show 
judges, said to me once that it is impos- 
sible to judge a setter without considering 
primarily head, coat, and stern. Those, he 
said, were the points which made a setter 
different from other dogs. “Any mongrel,” 
he continued, “can have good chest, shoul- 
ders, feet and legs, but if a dog has not a 
setter coat, he is not a setter.” Mr. David- 
son probably expressed the general thought 
which has governed the long line of judges 


in both countries who have maintained the 
supremacy of the Laverack type on the 
benches. It was difficult for a judge of the 
old days to set aside a dog like Thunder in 
favor of a setter of inferior quality; as in 
our time few of them can ignore Mallwyd 
Sirdar. 

Since there is no dispute about the 
Laverack type and very little about its 
breeding, the story in America is soon told, 
though it has an interest in many directions. 
In the field the Laveracks have been more 
used and more useful than the public 
records would indicate. Especially in New 
England they have been highly regarded by 
many good sportsmen and seemed to make 
agreeable shooting companions. In the 
West and South, on the other hand, they 
have not been favored. 

Of the modern Laveracks, the beautiful 
dogs shown for several years by Mr. Wind- 
holz of New York may be taken as the 
beginning. In 1889 he showed Champion 
Rockingham, Champion Count Howard, 
and Champion Cora of Wetheral, and it 
was a beautiful exhibition. Rockingham 
was a blue Belton of good show points in 
all respects, as his long list of successes in- 
dicates. Count Howard was a much larger 
dog of the same color. His skull was 
rather too large and heavy even for his 
size, and his lip deep to the point of loose- 
ness. Mr. Windholz also bred a handsome 
one in Princess Beatrice. 

About the same time Royal Prince II 
was shown in competition with the Wind- 
holz dogs. He was a more compact and 
smoothly turned specimen of the blue Bel- 
ton color. In the years following, the 
Laverack type was conspicuous in Cham- 
pion Sheldon, Champion Gilhooley, Cham- 
pion Highland Fleet, all bred on this side, 
and others well known to fanciers. 

It is likely that Monk of Furness was, 
taking the country over, used in the stud 
more than any other of the imported 
Laveracks. He was almost entirely white, 
the markings being very slight. He was a 
dog of beautiful head and general contour, 
rather stiff and stilty in his action. A great 
many of his descendants, now amalgamated 
with the Llewellins, are to be found through 
the West. 

Highland Fleet made more admirers 
among the Llewellin men than most 
Laveracks. He was an orange Belton of 
medium size and neatly turned; having an 
appearance and action which suggested 
traveling ability. Several gentlemen who 
shot over him spoke highly of his field 
qualities. He was good on birds and had 
enough speed for the New England shoot- 
ing. 

Gilhooley was another orange Belton. 
With Highland Fleet and Orangeman, he 
stood at the head of his tribe two or three 
years. He was a larger dog than Highland 
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Fleet and of more strength and power, but 
less quality. 

There has been a sharp revival of the 
Laverack fancy, the starting-point having 
been the importation of the orange Belton, 
Barton Tory, in 1900; though, perhaps, the 
movement may be said to have been started 
with Albert’s Woodcock, brought over a 
year or two before. Woodcock was rather 
a heavy dog with a typical Laverack head 
and a well-marked orange Belton coat. The 
owners of Woodzock’s puppies seemed to 
have been unlucky. Most of them died 
from one cause or another. Barton Tory 
was exhibited by Mr. Vandergrift of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Few dogs have ever 
surpassed him in quality. He had a hand- 
some head and almost perfect shoulders and 
front. His weak point was a lack of pro- 
portion between his strong foreparts and 
his quarters. In anything like thin con- 
dition he looked almost as if he might have 
been made up of two dogs. 

Mallwyd Sirdar followed Barton Tory 
and defeated him when they first met. Sir- 
dar, owned by Mr. George C. Thomas, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, is a rangier dog than Tory, 
and has remarkably stylish and free action 
for a Laverack. Judges who make a spe- 
cialty of that type have said that Sirdar’s 
skull and muzzle are the finest seen for 
many years. His faults are eyes of light 
color and some looseness of elbow. 

In the show season of 1903 the crack 
Laverack was Mr. Thomas’s Rumney 
Racket, which with his kennel companion, 
Madcap, did a great deal of winning. Like 
Highland Fleet, he pleases the Llewellin 
men more than does the average Laverack. 
He is a handsome blue Belton of good 
size and rangy conformation. Some judges 
think that Dr. Hair’s Rumney Ranger has 
a better head than Racket, but loses in 
other respects. Other Laveracks of beau- 
tiful heads, coats, and quality have been 
3racken o’ Leck, Flirt o’ Leck, and Quuen’s 
Place Pride. 

In this revival there has been a rapid 
improvement toward perfection of detail. 
Importers have found where the defects 
lay, and have brought over other dogs 
to meet the requirements of judges. So 
far few really high-class bench Laveracks 
have been bred in the United States. Bar- 
ton Tory, rich in quality, had to succumb 
at once to Sirdar and Rumney Racket. In 
the 1904 shows the bitches showed still 
more plainly the progress toward excel- 
lence of detail. Ben Lewis produced a rare 
young blue Belton bitch in Mallwyd Di, 
just a shade long in loin, but all in all not 
far from earning the title of the best show 
Laverack ever put down on this side of the 
water. She has the rather desirable fault 
of being coarse for her sex; but not much 
more can be said against her except that 
she is not likely to improve with age. 
Mallwyd Meg and Mallwyd Countess are 
two Laveracks which have been disputing 
blue ribbons in 1904 with Madcap and Mall- 
wyd Di. Both are blue Beltons. Any judge 
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in detail than 
Queen’s Place Pride, Flirt 0’ Leck and that 
set of Laveracks which started the winning 


must declare them better 


in 1901. Nor can many judges see how 
any Llewellins are going to defeat them. 

A setter of Laverack breeding which de- 
serves special mention is Champion Sue H., 
a large lemon Belton. She won a number 
of times in the hands of Mr. James Cole 
of Kansas City as well as after he disposed 
of her. If she had been better in hocks 
and pasterns, she would have been hard to 
beat anywhere. Bred to John Davidson’s 
Llewellin, Donald Bane, she produced, 
among others, a dog called Ray, and he be- 
came the sire of Cole’s Lady, a good win- 
ner on the bench. Bred to Cincinnatus’s 
Pride, Cole’s Lady produced Lady Cole, a 
white-and-black setter which some judges 
regard as the most beautiful setter now in 
this country. Lady Cole always won when- 
ever shown, but kas not been at any of the 
Eastern shows since her début in the puppy 
class in New York. Her puppies by Oakley 
Hill, however, won blue ribbons in the New 
York show of 1903. While Lady Cole is 
not a Laverack, she is certainly not a 
Llewellin, and as she is likely to be an im- 
portant figure in the breeding records, I 
mention her among the bench-show setters. 
She is of medium size, white with the ex- 
ception of her ears, and slightly ticked. 
Her skull and muzzle are wonderfully good, 
though some critics would call them a little 
too refined. In fact, it is difficult to find 
serious fault with her anywhere except on 
the general ground that she has too much 
of the “fancy” appearance to suit sports- 
men. In justice to her breeder, it is proper 
to say that in this respect the impression is 
made rather by her color, since she pos- 
sesses more than the average bone and 
muscle shown by bitches of her size. 

There are two setters of the last-men- 
tioned kind of breeding which are not 
Laveracks, but properly, perhaps, belong in 
the same group, especially since both of 
them received distinguished consideration 
from Mr. Mortimer, the dean of the Ameri- 
can corps of judges. One of these setters, 
Winner’s Victoria, I have never had any 
hesitation in calling the nearest to faultless 
among dogs of the general Laverack type. 
She was bred almost a straight Llewellin, 
but the fact of her appearance merely goes 
to show the deep influence of the Laverack 
blood in the Llewellins. She was a blue 
Belton, weighing forty-five pounds, and 
built on what would be called cobby lines. 
Her symmetry was little short of perfec- 
tion. Llewellin judges did not fancy her 
much on account of her cobbiness. How- 
ever, it should be said that she probably 
never was shown in precisely fit condition 
except twice. Her owner cared little about 
dogs, and she was nearly always either too 
fat or otherwise below herself in looks. 
Mr. Mortimer lifted her into the highest 
honors at the Kansas City show in 1900. 
She was put down there in perfect condi- 
tion. He gave her a special for the best 
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setter, beneath her being Highland Fleet, 
Albert’s Woodcock, Sue H., Vic’s Vic, and 
others of a very strong English setter class. 
I have not a catalogue of that show at 
hand, but my recollection is that the Irish 
setters, Champion Ben Law and Champion 
Lord Lismore, were in the list which she 
beat. In the special for the best dog of any 
breed in the show, Mr. Mortimer hesitated 
some time between her and the Great Dane, 
Sandor vom Inn, finally picking Sandor; 
putting her above quite a list of clever 
winners. 

The other dog to which I refer is Top- 
gallant, a large blue Belton, weighing, I 
should say, sixty pounds. Mr. Mortimer 
picked him for emphatic praise at the Chi- 
cago show of 1go1, though the dog did not 
get a ribbon from the judge. Topgallant 
won the North American Club derby in the 
fall of 1900. He is said to be a magnifi- 
cent bird dog, and he is certainly most im- 
pressive in appearance, though I have never 
called him a bench-show dog under the 
usual standards. He is owned by Mr. H. 
Marshall Graydon of London, Ontario. 
He is a grandson of Champion Monk of 
Furness, but the striking point in his breed- 
ing is his many lines to London, the once 
well-known son of Mr. Smith’s famous 
Paris. If the English setter men of this 
country are looking for size and vigor, 
they might ice well give attention to this 
handsome Canadian. 

Laverack color has come to be almost en- 
tirely blue Belton or orange Belton—the 
markings which Mr. Laverack preferred. 
Though there are better Llewellins and 
white, black, and tan Laveracks, neither is 
quite typical as a rule. Belton Llewellins 
commonly have a muddy look, and the 
heavily marked Laveracks are seldom 
shown in public. Some of the bench-show 
breeders in England have crossed success- 
fully on the Llewellins; especially on those 
strong in Dash II blood. On the other 
hand, American Llewellin breeders have 
produced some fairly good show specimens 
from using English Laveracks as a cross. 

In the modern Laveracks, bred largely for 
the bench qualities of coat and head, the 
hunting powers have, as a matter of course, 
suffered; and yet these dogs are not parlor 
dogs, or, as Mr. Buckell calls them, “ dis- 
eased Laveracks.” Not only are some of 
the “pure” ones excellent shooting dogs, 
but when crossed with the Llewellin, they 
usually produce attractive and satisfactory 
performers, though not often approaching 
anywhere near field trial class. Most of the 
Monk of Furness blood as mingled with the 
Llewellin gave good-looking dogs which 
were easily broken and were highly valued 
by their owners. At the same time, it must 
be confessed that no one could see where 
Monk of Furness added anything of utility 
—the most to be said being that he did not 
cause any degeneration of hunting instinct 
or finding abilities. 

In connection with Monk of Furness and 
other modern Laveracks I may, at the risk 


of giving offense to the owners of such 
dogs, mention a circumstance which has 
seemed to me peculiar. It is, that there is 
more difficulty in breeding Laveracks struc- 
turally correct than Llewellins. I should 
not call my own experience so extensive as 
to be conclusive, but in nine cases out of 
ten the modern Laveracks in this country 
seem to me to breed such blemishes as bad 
pasterns and hocks, ill-shaped feet, wrongly 
set shoulders, and flat heads. Almost in- 
variably they reproduce a coat of fine qual- 
ity and a good setter expression, but in the 
points mentioned they do not seem to equal 
the Llewellins in uniformity of results. I 
bred several litters from imported bench 
winners and their immediate descendants, 
and have owned and seen quite a number 
having the blood of Monk of Furness. My 
own observation of these breeding defects 
is confirmed by reports I have received 
from a few other breeders. I suppose that 
the fact is due to the exaggerated attention 
paid to the coat by bench-show breeders. 
If my own somewhat limited observation 
represents a general rule, it explains why 
the purely bench-show Laverack in America 
never bred on. It seems as if the exhibitors 
were compelled constantly to go to England 
to find winners. 

In their own field of beauty and distinc- 
tion of appearance the modern Laveracks 
are not only the superiors of other English 
setters, but are, perhaps, the handsomest 
and most bloodlike of all dogs. Owners 
also find them attractive and affectionate 
companions. One would suppose that some 
way could be devised to blend their superb 
quality with the speed and field work of 
the later Llewellins. Since it has been 
tried many times without encouraging re- 
sults, perhaps the history of the future, as 
in the past, will be that the Laverack with 
its specialized development of fancy points 
will lead on the benches, while the plainer 
but more workmanlike Llewellin will be in 
control of public competition on game; the 
private owner being, according to his taste, 
a Laverack fancier or a Llewllin shooting 
man. 

Setter type—correct type, true type, old 
type are some of the terms used—has mis- 
led some judges who have handled prin- 
cipally the fancy stock of various breeds at 
bench shows and have made no special 
study of English setters. They think of 
type only as Laverack. Laveracks, when 
good, have peerless beauty, but not the old 
type of Stonehenge. More Llewellins than 
Laveracks are of thoroughly sound type. 
Cincinnatus’s Pride, essentially Llewellin in 
type, though not “straight” in pedigree, is 
a more soundly typical English setter than 
any Laverack ever shown in the country. 
So is Selkirk Dan, the Canadian; and so 
is Oakley Hill, barring his head. Coming 
down to the latest date, the same superior- 
ity in essential soundness of type may be 
asserted of Llewellins like McKinley, Cap- 
tain Jack, Prince Lyndon and _ Robert 
Count Gadstone. 
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Part II 


To years ago the Y. R. A. of Great 
Britain made an important change in 
their rule, which is calculated to operate 
strongly and in a reverse direction to that 
taken by the Association here. Previous to 
that date a check had been exercised on ex- 
tended dimensions of MS by taking into 
account both breadth at .6 of the water-line 
length and the girth at this point of the 
cross section of the submerged body, the 
line being taken under the keel and follow- 
ing closely the skin of the vessel. Breadth 
was thus taken into the measurement di- 
rectly, and the length of the line was again 
affected by it, by the depth of keel and by 
angularity or depth of curvature which 
would be influenced by deepening the keel. 
The change made in 1900 was to still 
further check the use of dimensions un- 
associated with bulk, by adding to the 
measured quantity four times the difference 
between the girth as previously taken and 
the length of a line stretched as directly 
as it could be between the points measured 
to. This rule surely gives a strong induce- 
ment to the use of compact dimensions, and 
to the filling up of area within the limits of 
any dimensions taken. It is most unlikely 
that under this rule yachts of the type too 
prevalent here will ever be produced. 


Length + Breadth +.75 Girth + 4d +.5VSA 
2.1 





= Rating. 


d= girth difference in feet. 

It will not produce fin keels, and a pro- 
viso that any less draught than half the 
breadth shall, in the measurement of girths, 
be counted as having that draught, is cal- 
culated to effectually bar “skimming 
dishes.” The fact that any form of section, 
however good and compact, involves by en- 
largement an added charge on dimensions 
becomes by this reason a charge on dis- 
placement also, and the rule is to this ex- 
tent perhaps open to the objection of being 
arbitrary and inequitable, where a charge 
exists on the amount of sail carried. Of 
this feature, however, it may be said that 
over rough water courses, where high 
winds are frequent, a vessel of moderate 
power and sail plan is, no doubt, the more 
desirable and serviceable. These qualities 
would be better conserved by the presence 
in the rule of some more effectual check 
on the fullness of the water-line than any 
which it contains. The rule is no doubt 
better fitted to meet British requirements 
and conditions than those existing here. 


The rule of 1901 adopted here, as it relates 
to the MS, insists only on proportion; it 
recognizes that power to carry sail depends 
upon the horizontal transfer of weight 
from the center of buoyancy, that breadth 
and draught are the agents used for this 
transfer and that displacement means work 
to be done. The rule establishes relations 
between these various things, but it makes 
no charge for either breadth or draught 
itself, and it includes in the scope of its 
application the keel yacht with its greater 
draught, the center-board vessel with its 
greater breadth, and even the shallow 
“skimming dish.” I would like to end 
these comments without reference to the 
change in its rule, made recently by the 
New York Yacht Club, whose purpose to 
take action was looked forward to with 
much gratification and interest by its own 
members, and by yachtsmen generally. This 
interest is too great to warrant an omis- 
sion of some notice of its new rule by any 
one much concerned with this subject and 
writing upon it. 

I shall, however, notice only some of the 
more salient points of the matter, and sin- 
cerely trust that revision may lead to a radi- 
cal elimination, at least of what appear to 
be defects in it, as it now is. The formula 

- LYS. A 
as given is “ Racing measurement = —3;— 
SVD 
Length multiplied by square root of sail 
area, divided by 5 times the cube root of 
displacement.” 

The length here stated is not, as might 
be expected, the LW L, or this quantity 
modified by the addition or subtraction of 
some other quantity. It is the mean of 
two lengths, taken parallel to the keel at a 
distance of %4 the greatest breadth of the 
water-line from the center line of the ves- 
sel, one of these lengths or sections taken 
through the water-line, and the other 
through the longest part of the hull, exclu- 
sive of the bulwark and rail. 

It is provided that where the water-line, 
as ordinarily taken, exceeds II5 per cent. 
of L, % of the excess “shall be added to 
the rating measurement.” Draught does not 
appear in the rating formula, neither does 
any relation of it to other dimensions, but 
it is provided that the allowed limit of it 
in feet= .133 (rating measurement) = 2.66. 
“Any excess of draught, exclusive of cen- 
ter-board, as per above formula, shall be 
multiplied by (5) and added to the rating 
measurement.’ It is also provided that D 
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—displacement—shall be 


obtained as follows: At — Piss: 
points dividing the es , iowa 


length of load water-line 


easurement 





into five equal parts, find | 5 


areas of immersed cross- 
sections in square feet; 
from the areas in square 
feet obtained and load 
water-line length, find 
approximate displace- 
ment in cubic feet, which 
will be the D in form- 
ula. 

A striking and surprising feature of this 
rule, and one which must be regarded as 
an innovation on all existing and former 
practice, is the elimination of the water-line 
as a factor in measurement. If there is 
any one dimension in the measurement of 
a vessel which has an ascertained and es- 
tablished value relative to speed obtainable, 
it is length of water-line; it is true that the 
application of the laws which relate to it 
are quite commonly misunderstood and mis- 
applied, and people look for speeds cor- 
responding to relative lengths where there 
is nothing corresponding in the forms to be 
driven, or in the powers associated with 
them, but thanks to Scott Russell, to 
Messrs. Froude and others there is ample 
reason for the assurance that lengths of 
water-line (by that meaning the length over 
which the work of opening and closing the 
water is distributed) will, in bodies of like 
form and bulk, and which differ only in 
dimension, continue for all time to indicate 
the relative opportunities for speed in dif- 
ferent’ vessels. No dimension which fails 
to indicate the length of body used in open- 
ing and closing the water, as well or better 
than length of water-line now does, is a fit 
substitute for it. No length of a section 
line, taken on deck at a quarter breadth or 
at any other point, can ever do this or any 
part of it with even approximate accuracy ; 
neither can any sectional dimension taken 
in the plane of the water-line do it. It 
should, too, be easily apparent that for use 
in the procurement of speed the two dimen- 
sions, which are by the rule given an equal 
value, have in fact no such equality, one is 
intimately associated with and influenced by 
the area of load-water plane, the other more 
remotely and less necessarily so; the latter 
is influenced by width on deck and height 
of free-board, and is capable, either inside 
or outside the limits of deformity, of much 
modification advantageous for measurement 
and racing purposes alone, but in other 
respects as objectionable as any of those 
features which have appeared in the past, 
and which it is most desirable that new 
rules should not foster, but should correct. 
An illustration, in a very mild degree, of 
the shortening that is possible is shown in 
diagrams of the Hester which are here 
given. By simply turning slightly inwards 
the heads of the frames, the longer quarter 
breadth section line is shortened three feet 
(9 inches forward and 2 feet 3 inches aft). 





To charge as of 
equal value, a 
dimension 
which directly 
influences pow- 
er and_ speed, 
and another 
which is sepa- 
rable from both 
power and 
speed, is un- 
sound and inef- 
fective in practice, and must ultimately, if 
not at once, result in the extended tse of 
one and the restricted use of the other, and 
produce, where the racing spirit is keen, the 
introduction of deformed shapes, and the 
obligation on racing men to meet such, 
however unwilling they may be to do so. 
The relation of L to the real water-line, as 
ordinarily taken, may be fairly well seen 
by comparing the two dimensions in four 
yachts of different degrees of fullness of 
water-line, the extent of variation being 
from 64% per cent. of the circumscribing 
parallelogram of the old-style yacht with 
hollow water-line, through the degrees of 
.67, .70 and approximately .75 of the mod- 
ern yacht. 
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Any assumption that L can, in any of these 
vessels, take the place of LW L as a true 
measure of the length used by her is, of 
course, quite untenable. None of them use 
in actual sailing less than the water-line 
length, and none of them, under the aver- 
age conditions of sailing, use much more 
than this. The small class of vessel, with 
an absolutely flat floor, or nearly so, and 
angular sides does, by a moderate amount 
of inclination, gain very considerably in the 
length of water-line used, but this class 
has no representation in the New York 
Yacht Club; and the degree of gain in this 
respect, of even the vessels of full water- 
line, has, I think, been commonly much 
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overestimated. If the stem and 
sternpost of any ordinary yacht 
were marked at the water’s edge, 
and if she were then inclined, it 
would be found that the greater 
bulk in the over-water body of the 
vessel over that which was below 
it would, when it became sub- 
merged for any number of inches, 
result in the emergence to a 
greater number of inches of the 
opposite side of the vessel, and, 
consequently, of the stem and 
sternpost, thus shortening the 
LWHL. It is of no more conse- 
quence to consider, in this connec- 
tion, what is the effect on LWL 
of extreme angles of inclination 
than it would be to be governed 
by considerations of extreme con- 
ditions for speed in the arrange- 
ment of a table of allowances, 
which last it has been the custom 
to regulate for average practical 
conditions. 

It has been taken as the func- 
tion of the New York Yacht Club 
rule to, in this factor of L, put a 
check on excessively full water- 
lines with their necessary accom- 
paniment of shoal and flattened 
end frames. This by the method 
used is effected, not so much by a 
tax on fullness if measured from 
the previously existing standpoint, 
but by accepting vesels like the 
modern seventies as standard, and 
by making a rebate on the meas- 
urement to all vessels of less full 
water-lines, down to a limit where 
LW L exceeds L by fifteen per 
cent. In this way the vessel whose 
L length is only ninety per cent. 
of LW L is, in so far as this fac- 
tor is concerned, brought under 
the influence of a different part 
of the allowance table from that 
which applies to her. The real ad- 
vantage which the modern yacht 
of great fullness in the water-line 
gains over her predecessor is not 
to any important degree (except- 
ing in the small classes which 
have been referred to) due to 
lengthening of the  water-line 
when inclined; it is, I think, due 
to the large increase in load-water 
plane and to the consequent in- 
crease of stability gained by it, 
and this without any increase of 
frictional surface or impairment 
in fineness of form. The accom- 
panying diagram will make this 
apparent. It shows four sections 
in the fore body of Titania in- 
dicated in broken lines; it also 
shows in solid lines four sections, 
taken in the same positions rela- 
tive to length, in a modern 70-foot 
yacht. Another plan shows the 
water-lines and deck-lines of the 
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two vessels, and the inclined water-line at 
fifteen degrees of the modern vessel. The 
shaded spaces in the body plan show at the 
various points indicated, and at fifteen de- 
grees inclination the presence of water 
which would be operative as a righting 
force in one case and absent in the other. 

This would amount approximately to the 
buoyant property of two tons of water, and 
the righting moment exercised to about 
twenty-four tons. To measure the advan- 
tage thus gained, and to prevent an un- 
checked and objectionable use of it, it 
seems quite unnecessary that the length of 
load water-line should be eliminated. 

To do this does not aid the simplicity of 
the practical work required, since the rule 
requires that the length of water-line must 
be obtained in order that it may be divided 
by five to locate the position of sections. 
The retention of the water-line as a factor, 
with some quantity added to it, or stated 
independently to express the fullness of it, 
would seem in many ways to have better 
warrant. As to whether such addition is 
made in the direction of length as at the 
quarter breadth, or in the direction of 
breadth as at the eighth of length, is not, 
in so far as the principle is involved, of 
much consequence as one measure may be 
regarded as a complement of the other; in 
the practical work of measuring yachts, 
however, the measuring of the sectional 
length of water-line at quarter breadth is 
under ordinary conditions tedious, and 
necessarily of uncertain accuracy when 
done. 

Another feature of the New York Yacht 
Club rule which invites comment is one 
which affects its practical character, and 
with the last one considered, makes it need- 
lessly complicated, and indeed in this re- 
spect the least practical probably of any 
rule ever adopted in this or any other yacht 
club. The feature referred to is the re- 
quirement for the area of five sections in 
the length of the water-line to be taken. 
If this work is done accurately, it means 
practically the greater part of the work of 
taking off the lines of the vessel. The 
length of water-line must be taken as of 
old, when the vessel is afloat; a base line 
must be run when the vessel is out of 
water, or other means used to measure off 
the divisions, and to insure that the sec- 
tions are taken off at right angles to the 
keel; the height of the water-line on each 
section must be ascertained, the sections 
drawn, and from these the areas obtained 
in some way which the rule does not de- 
fine, but whichever of many ways is used, 
three actual quantities and two zeros will 
not yield very correct results, and not, as 
far as my knowledge of yachts that have 
been built goes, a fraction of one per cent. 
better than can be had by taking into ac- 
count the area of the submerged largest 
cross section and the length of LW L. The 


work involved in this last can be done with 
accuracy, without base lines, and without 
difficulty. 

It will be observed that, unlike the check 
put upon the fullness of the water-line, or 
the other limit put on draught, there is 
no limit put to the operation of the pre- 
mium given for displacement. This must 
increase the difficulty of designing under 
the rule, anu the uncertainty of what may 
develop under it. How it will eventuate 
only experience can show. In the mean- 
time, however, it will doubtless be generally 
conceded that’ for serviceable purposes and 
the production of good and desirable yachts 
— much displacement is as bad as too 
little. 

The arbitrary limits placed on draught 
permit free of any special charge, prac- 
tically, 8 feet for 40 rating, and 16 feet for 
100 feet, and proportionate depths to the 
ratings between these. There is a charge 
for any excess beyond the limits given of 
five times the quantity to be added to the 
rating. Here is plainly and strongly shown 
a recognition of draught as a factor in the 
production of speed, and the need for 
checking or regulating its use; but it will 
be remarked that no provision is made for 
requiring it to be a symmetrical proportion 
of any other dimension than the rating, 
and no allowance appears in the rule for 
any less draught than the extreme limit 
permitted. In this way any wish to obtain 
on equitable terms, by the rule, craft of less 
draught is denied. There is, by the rule, 
an obligation if we would have an even 
opportunity to win races, to build to the 
limit of draught permitted. There is here 
presented an arbitrary dictum and apparent 
inconsistency. We are in effect told that 
one foot in excess of the limit given is 
worth five feet added to the rating, but 
that one foot less than the limit is worth 
nothing for allowance. But the mere lim- 
iting of draught, even when aided by a 
premium on displacement, does not insure 
the production of yachts with compact and 
symmetrical midship sections. With breadth 
left out of account, it is possible to increase 
displacement by increase of breadth, and to 
associate this breadth with a relatively 
shoal-bodied boat, having the limit of 
draught, and a disproportionate depth of 
keel, and thus to gain that effect of leverage 
which has hitherto been so largely depended 
on. This development is the more likely 
since breadth contributes more effectively 
to sail-carrying power than draught does, at 
ordinary sailing angles of heel. Other 
points in this rule call for comment, but 
space forbids. There is much cry for a 
simple rule, and every one must concede 
that the utmost simplicity that includes ef- 
fectiveness is most desirable; but effective- 
ness is surely the prime consideration, and 
this rule seems to be far removed from the 
attainment of either. 
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FISH—NOTES AND QUERIES 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


ANY anglers place the flounder on the 

same plane as the catfish so far as rod 
fishing for them goes, and many more seem 
to be ignorant of their interesting life his- 
tories and the conceded delicacy of both 
species as a table fish. In these conclusions 
they are wrong, for the summer flounder, 
reaching a weight of twenty-six pounds, is 
a hard fighter, and the winter flounder, as 
a breakfast dish, is not surpassed, when 
freshly caught and served, by any other 
form of salt-water fishes, not excepting 
that esteemed and _ high-priced species 
known as the pompano which has been sold 
in the New York markets at fifty cents per 


pound. 
The months of March and April of each 
succeeding year awake the small winter 


flounder from its partial or complete hiber- 
nation on the mud bottoms, with an ac- 
cumulated spring appetite, and it then takes 
the bait—usually a small piece of sand or 
white worm, or clan than 
when the weather and the water grow 
warmer. It is the first hook and line fish 
taken in quantities in the early months of 
the year, the striped bass coming only as 
stragglers in the early days of April, unless 
the spring opens unusually warm, when 
they may be caught in March; they are usu- 
ally classed as spring and fall fish, but are 
seldom seen in comparatively large num- 
bers except during the autumn months. 

The winter flounder swarms in the estu- 
aries and mouths of rivers all along the 
Atlantic Coast, and everywhere they are 
much prized as a table fish. In its youth 
it undergoes a peculiar change of form, 
showing a phase of the natural law, par- 
alleled ‘only by the metamorphoses of some 
insects, the tadpole into a frog or the bud 
into a blossom. It swims upright when a 
baby with an eye on each side of the head, 
and as it grows top-heavy topples over and 
thereafter swims on its flat side; the under 
eye, in the meantime, works through the 
soft tissues of the head of the-young fish, 
and takes position slightly above and before 
the normab eye, hence the common saying 
that the flounder is cross-eyed. So marked, 
indeed, is this in one species, that it is 
known popularly as the “cross-eyed floun- 
der.” 

Numerous as the winter flounders are 
in the early spring months, and the sum- 
mer flounders later on, there is no other 
fish of the salt water that seems to puzzle 
the intelligent boat fishermen to so great 
an extent. All boatmen know that it is a 
flatfish or flounder at the moment of its 
capture, but when they catch one of un- 
usually marked coloration on fin construc- 
tion, they are at loss for a name, being 
entirely ignorant of its species, range, and 
general habits. This is not surprising, for 











fifty-five genera and about five hundred 
species inhabit the world’s waters, of which 
the Atlantic coast furnishes south to 
Panama and including the Gulf of Mexico, 
forty-eight, and the Pacific, south to 
Panama, sixty-six species. From this fact 
we are not surprised when told that in the 
fishing season more flounders are caught 
with hook and line than any other edible 
fish of the salt waters. 

Many species of flounders do not come 
into the relatively shallow water of the 
Atlantic, hence there are only about nine 
varieties that are caught with hook and line 
from Maine to Florida. The species biting 
most freely in the early spring, but they 
can be caught during the entire summer, in 
waters with relatively muddy bottoms and 
frequently where sand prevails, is the com- 
mon flatfish or winter flounder, which is 
found from Labrador south to Chesapeake 
Bay, with occasional stragglers still further 
south. It is usually of a dark color, a rusty 
brown, sometimes spotted and sometimes 
nearly plain in coloration. The young fish, 
however, are always more or less spotted, 
and their color an olive brown, with reddish 
blotches. 

To separate one species of flounder, from 
its kindred, the fisherman must not depend 
on coloration or difference in form as it ap- 
pears to the casual observer. He will have 
to note the number of rays in the fins—the 
rays are the upright rods of cartilage that 
support the film of the fins—and the situa- 
tion of the teeth. 

Now, in the winter flounder there are 
about sixty rays in the fin on the back and 
no teeth on the colorless side of the jaw. 
These characteristics of structure distin- 
guishes it on sight, from the summer floun- 
der, called by the fishermen of New York 
salt waters the “fluke,” which has from 
eighty-six to ninety-one rays on its back fin, 
and a row of teeth on each jaw. It is the 
custom among our local flounder fisher- 
men to call every flatfish they catch, when 
it weighs more than a pound or two, a 
“fluke.” There are no fishes that come into 
relatively shallow waters that can properly 
be called by that name. The only Ameri- 
can fluke lives habitually in deep water, and 
it has the name of “ Craig’s fluke” or “ pole 
flounder.” It is taken with the deep-water 
trawl on sandy bottoms, and is said to be 
of great delicacy of flesh, not inferior as a 
food fish to the English sole. 

Again, many old fishermen hold it as a 
law of nature that the flounder habitually 
has its eyes on the right side; others again 
assert that these organs are constant on the 
left side. The fact is that the position of 
the eyes varies. Sometimes they are on the 
right, sometimes on the left side. 

In the matter of coloration, flounders are 
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occasionally caught that are dark colored 
on the under side and more or less spotted; 
but in the vast number of those taken by 
hook and line and the nets, only about one 
in five hundred have this coloration the 
balance being whitish on the under or bot- 
tom side. 

In the face of these facts the salt-water 
rodster must not be astonished at its gen- 
eral appearance or puzzle himself to give it 
a name when he catches a flounder with a 
strange coloration, for it is an established 
fact among fish savants that coloration is 
not a factor in the classification of fishes. 

The summer flounder, the common so- 
called “ fluke,” comes into the estuaries of 
the Atlantic coast between the roth and 
20th of June, and leaves for deeper water 
about October Ist, although a few linger 
until the 15th of the month, the best fishing 
for them being in July and August. It is 
essentially a warm-water fish, with a large 
mouth and sharp teeth, and is fully entitled 
to be classed as a game fish, as it has been 
known to reach a weight of twenty-six 
pounds, and it certainly is a hard, obdurate 
fighter, making deep surges, and at times 
desperate and long reaches to and fro; only 
good tackle will capture it. Trolling with 
live salt-water minnows—killies or mummi- 
chugs—is the best method of catching him, 
but still fishing with clam bait is often al- 
luring and the most sportsmanlike way of 
taking them. 

The winter flounder—a misnomer, for it 
is caught all through the summer—seldom 
weighs more than four pounds averaging 
as low as half a pound, of which weight 
are nine-tenths of those taken on the mud 
bottoms near the city of New York It has 
a small mouth (the summer flounder has 
a large one) and no teeth on the lower or 
light-colored side of the jaw. It sucks in 
its food, and shows but little fight or fright 
when on the hook. Its only redeemable 
quality is the sweet and delicate flavor of 
its flesh. 

A migratory fish from the far north At- 
lantic is called the four-spotted flounder, 
which seldom ranges south of the east end 
of Long Island. It is a very common fish 
at Cape Cod and the semi-transparency of 
its flesh indicates that it lives for a con- 
siderable time in deep water. It is of 
brownish color with four characteristic 
black spots, each of which is surrounded by 
a pinkish rim. One of them is located just 
behind the middle of the body, and under 
the fin on its back; another is farther back, 
but on-a line with the first one, and the two 
others are on the fleshy part of the tail very 
near the tail fin. 

Next comes the ‘ ‘dab flounders” a name 
in common use in England, but not used by, 
and generally unknown to the salt-water 
fishermen in America, although they fre- 
quently catch them, and they go into the 
basket and the pot simply as flounders. 
They are of a rusty brownish olive color 
with numerous irregular reddish spots on 
the body and fins. In the very hot months 
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these fish retire to water twenty to thirty 
fathoms deep, but in cooler weather come 
into the estuaries, where, when caught on 
hook and line, it also gets the baptismal 
name of “fluke” for it frequently grows to 
a weight of five pounds. It can, however, 
be readily distinguished from the mis- 
named fish by its color markings, particu- 
larly by the red spots. 

There is another group of flounders bear- 
ing the unique names of “window panes’ 
and “daylights,”’ so called from the thin- 
ness of their bodies, the flesh being so trans- 
parent that when held to the light the 
shadow of an object can be seen on the 
other side. Most of the species are of very 
small size, and although esteemed for the 
delicate flavor of their flesh, which, unfor- 
tunately, is so scant in quantity that a dozen 
of them when cooked will hardly satisfy a 
healthy appetite. These fish come the 
nearest to the English sole, which is not 
native to American waters, as a choice 
table fish, and the most delicate of all is 
the one ‘known simply as the “window 
pane,” which is caught in the warm months 
from Boston to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. It seldom grows longer than 
six inches, and although its flesh is most 
delicious to the palate, this fish is not valu- 
able as food from a commercial standpoint. 

The most common of the sole species is 
the hog choker,” “cover clip,” and 

‘cover.” It is quite numerous, and is fre- 
quently found a considerable distance above 
tide water. It may be recognized by the 
dark stripes, irregular in width, on the 
body, its rounded tail and the absence of 
the pectoral or breast fins. This is one of 
the flounders that is apt to puzzle the fish- 
erman, as it has round darkish spots on its 
under or light side, a peculiarity in colora- 
tion which does not appear to be constant 
on any other flounder of the Atlantic coast 
waters. 

The winter flounder is frequently repre- 
sented and sold by the market men as the 
sole or turbot, and appears duly heralded 
as such on the menu cards of fashionable 
hotels and, doubtless, perplexes their British 
guests to discriminate betwen it and their 
much-prized fish, the English sole, for a 
freshly-caught and properly cooked winter 
flounder is fully equal in flavor and rich- 
ness of flesh to the foreign fish. 

Of all fishes the flounders are most en- 
dowed in richness of popular nomenclature. 
We find such names as “eel-back floun- 
der,” so called from the smoothness of its 
skin; “slippery sole,’ from the great 
amount of slime on its body when first 
taken from the water; “ peacock flounder,” 
from the beautiful coloration of small 
round dots of sky blue edged with darker 
rings and other tints and shadings similar 
to those on the tail of the peacock ; “ whiff,” 
because of its thin and fragile form and 
delicate organization; “diamond flounder,” 
from the pale bluish but somewhat scintil- 
lant blotches on the body; “hog choker,” 
presumably because to swallow one of them 
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would choke a hog; “soft flounder,” from 
its soft and tender tissues; all of which are 
supplemented by the names of “Carter,” 
“lemon sole,” the “merry sole,” the “dab,” 
“rough dab,” and “smear dab,” in use by 
the salt-water fishermen of the British 
Islands. 

Fishing for flounders is not so simple a 
matter as many fresh-water anglers, doubt- 
less suppose it to be. First, the proper bot- 
tom must be found, and this is frequently 
a toilsome job when fishing new grounds, 
for it should not only be of muddy con- 
sistency, but clean mud, and if it is found 
near oyster beds and is mixed with broken 
shells so much the better. Even when hard 
bottom occurs near or on these beds, good 
fishing may be had, but it is best to select 
muddy bottoms free from the refuse of fac- 
tories, for the flounder is a clean feeder on 
marine worms found by nosing into the soft 
deposits in the estuaries. An old English 
practice is frequently resorted to by Atlantic 
coast flounder fishermen, to wit: 

Select your ground, then anchor fifteen or 
twenty feet down tide with a forty-foot an- 
chor line in play when needed. Let your 
boat mate haul in anchor line until the 
selected fishing ground is reached; then 
with oyster tongs or a long-handled rake 
with numerous teeth, harrow the mud on 
the bottom, the boat dropping slowly back 
twenty to forty feet from the spot when the 
rake was first used. By this means you are 
saving the flounder the trouble of rooting 
for food, which is distributed in the float- 
ing sediment from the stirred-up bottom. 

Mr. J. W. Muller, of New York City, one 
of our most experienced salt-water fisher- 
men, writes: “ To select grounds row slowly 
to the edge of a channel, and then feel your 
way along by dropping your mushroom an- 
chor frequently and bringing it up again, 
after letting it drag a few feet. This will 
enable you to get enough samples of the 
bottom to show just what the conditions are 
below. After finding the right sort of bot- 
tom, anchor in such a way that the boat, 
riding to an anchor cable shortened up as 
much as possible with safety from drifting, 
will swing alongside of the edge of the 
channel.” At high water the best fishing 
will usually be found on the outer edge of 
the channel; half-way between the edge and 
the middle of the channel at medium flood 
or ebb tide, and in the middle of the channel 
at low water. 

The flounders, big and little, pluck gently 
at the bait or quietly suck it in, and no dif- 
ficulty or excitement will ensue, unless you 
chance to hook a summer flounder of five 
pounds and upwards, when considerable 
skill in the handling of the tackle must be 
used by giving and retrieving line, often 
inch by inch, when the fish makes its des- 
perate rushes. So far as the gear to be 


used in fleunder fishing an eight-foot bait 
rod, No. 9 Cuttyhunk or Hall line of same 
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size, a double-multiplying reel and No. 1 
hooks, will answer every purpose, when 
supplemented by bait of live mummichugs, 
sandworms, or pieces of clam, either hard 
or soft, lures which will serve you well for 
still fishing and trolling. When anchored 
let your bait find the bottom, every now and 
then lifting it a foot or so. 

While there are sixty-six distinct species 
of flounders in the eastern Pacific Ocean, 
from Alaska to Panama, only a few of them 
are taken on rod and line; in fact, the fish- 
ermen of the Pacific coast do not care to 
angle for flatfishes, so abundant in kinds 
and numbers are many other edible fish that 
give greater sport when hooked. There are, 
however, several forms of flounders that 
merit the attention of the Western rodsters, 
in that they are lusty fighters and most de- 
licious as table food. 

Preéminent among these is the so-called 
“bastard halibut,” which lives in shallow 
waters of the California coast from Toma- 
les Bay to Cerros Island. It grows to a 
weight of sixty pounds, and while not much 
valued as a food fish, it is a hard fighter on 
the rod. Another desirable fish, both on 
the line and the table, is one of the “starry ” 
flounders, which grows to twenty pounds, 
lives in shallow waters, and takes a lure 
greedily; a smaller fish known as _ the 
“common sole,” has a similar habitat, and 
although not growing longer than twenty 
inches, gives a good fight, and its flesh is 
delicate. In fact, the shore waters of the 
Pacific slope abound in species of flounders 
that merit the pursuit of them by rod and 
line fishermen who, with few exceptions, 
leave this delicious fish to the nets and 
trawls of the market dealers. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


“T. W. B.” is informed that flying fish 
don’t fly, however deceptive the vibrations, 
slight though they be, of the large breast 
fins, when the fish is in the air the impact 
of which upon the delicate film of the fins 
causes it to flutter and assume the appear- 
ance of a voluntary act of the fish. He is 
also informed that they are not, to my 
knowledge, ever caught with hook and line, 
although they are an excellent table fish, 
their flesh being firm and sweet. By some 
of the fishermen of the tropics they are 
taken in nets stretched on poles ten feet 
high amidship of the boat and the entire 
length of it. Several lighted lanterns are 
hung two or three feet above the gunwale, 
and as these fish are easily attracted by 
light, they rise and soar for the lanterns, 
striking and falling from the nets into the 
center of the boat. At Catalina Island, 
California, they shoot the flying fish as they 
rise into the air to escape from their pur- 
suing enemies, the tuna, yellow tail, and 
other voracious fish; a rifle of small cali- 
ber is used and the sport is very exciting. 
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HOW TO BUILD A LOGOMARAN— HOW TO MAKE A 
BLOW-BED FERRY 


By DAN 


N America it is the Huck Finns and Tom 

Sawyers who mature into healthy, whole- 
some men, and not the degenerate little 
Lord Fauntleroys; the latter abnormal 
characters need the artificialities of the Old 
World to develop their hothouse peculiari- 
ties. They have no place in camp or on the 
trail where dangerous trout lurk in the 
streams and wild-eyed woodchucks rove at 
large. 

Without his wilderness training, there 
can be little doubt that George Washington 
would have been but a country gentleman, 
and that Abraham Lincoln, brought up 
under the watchful eye of a French nurse, 
would never have been known to fame. 
History shows that our greatest and most 
resourceful men are found among those 
whose physical and mental faculties are 
strengthened and sharpened by the strenu- 
ous exertions necessary to overcome the ob- 
stacles and solve the problems which con- 
stantly face the man on the trail. 

Hence all true and patriotic Americans 
should rejoice in the fact that each year 
finds a steady increase in the number of 
nature lovers, and vacation time fills the 
woods with enthusiastic campers eagerly 
studying the rudiments of the gentle art 
of woodcraft. 

When a tenderfoot first attempts to cross 
a stream on the bridge formed by a fallen 
tree, he will try to balance himself by fa- 
cing up or down stream with his toes at 
right angles to the log (Fig. 11a), but after 
he once loses his balance and falls in the 
cold water below (Fig. 118), this same ten- 
derfoot will possibly make a careful study 
of the manner by which the old-timers 
safely walk a small log which bridges a 
stream or even some frightful chasm. 

If the novice observes carefully he will 
see that the experienced woodman keeps his 
eyes fixed upon the opposite shore, points 
his toes in the same direction, Fig. 11c, and 
seems to have little fear of losing his bal- 
ance. Even should a man, walking in this 
manner, stumble and fall, it would be on 
the log (Fig. 11p), and not in the stream. 
His arms and legs would encircle the bridge, 
and he would be safe from serious harm. 

There is a widespread notion that all wood 
will float on water, and this idea often leads 
to laughable errors. I know a lot of young 
backwoods farmers who launched a raft of 
green oak logs, and were as much astonished 
to see their craft settle quietly to the bottom 
of the lake, as they would have been to see 
the leaden sinkers of their fish-lines dance 
lightly on the surface of the waves. The 
young fe'lows used up a whole day’s time 
to discov :r what they could have learned by 
watching the chips as they flew from the 
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skilful blows of their axes sink when they 
struck the water. 

The stream which cuts your trail is not 
always provided with bridges of fallen trees. 
It may be a river too deep to ford and too 
wide to be bridged by a chance log. Of 
course it is a simple matter to swim, but 
the weather may be cold and the water still 
colder; besides this you will probably be 
encumbered with a lot of camp equipage— 
your gun, rod, and camera, none of which 
will be improved by a plunge in the water. 
Or it may so happen that you are on the 
shores of a lake unsupplied with boats, 
and you have good reasons for supposing 
that big fish lurk in some particular spot 
out of reach from the shore. A thousand 
and one emergencies may arise when a craft 
of some kind will be not only a great con- 
venience, but almost a necessity; under 
these circumstances 


A LOGOMARAN 


may be constructed in a very short time 
which can bear you and your pack safely 
to the desired goal. 

In the Rocky, Cascade and Selkirk moun- 
tains, the lakes and streams have their 
shores plentifully supplied with “whim 
sticks,” logs of fine dry timber, which the 
freshets have brought down from the moun- 
tain sides, and which the rocks and surging 
torrents have denuded of bark. These 
whim sticks are of all sizes, and as sound 
and perfect as kiln-dried logs. Even in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, where the 
lumberman’s ax years ago laid waste the 
primeval forest, where the saw-mills have 
devoured the second growth, the tie hunter 
the third growth, the excelsior mills and 
birch beer factors the saplings, I still find 
good sound white pine log whim sticks 
strewn along the shores of the lakes and 
streams, timber which is suitable for tem- 
porary rafts and logomarans. 

In the north woods where, in many lo- 
calities, the original forest is untouched by 
the devouring pulp mills, suitable timber is 
not difficult to find; so let the green wood 
stand and select a log of dry wood from the 
shore where the floods or ice have deposited 
it. Cut it into a convenient length, and with 
a lever made of a good, stout sapling, and 
a fulcrum of a stone or chunk of wood, pry 
the log from its resting-place and roll it 
into the shallow water. Notch the log on 
the upper side, as shown by Fig. 1, making 
a notch near each end for the cross pieces. 

The two side floats may be made of pieces 
split, by the aid of wooden wedges, from 
a large log, or composed of small whim 
sticks, as shown by Fig. 2. 
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The floats, as may be seen by reference to 
Figs. 2 and 8, are shorter than the middle 
log. 

It is impracticable to give dimensions, for 
the reason that they are relative; the length 
of the middle log depends, to some extent, 
upon its diameter, it being evident that a 
thick log will support more than a thin 
one of the same length, consequently if your 
log is of small diameter, it must be longer, 














in order to support your weight, than will 
be necessary for a thicker piece of timber. 
The point to remember is to select a log 
which will support you and your pack and 
then attach two side floats to balance your 
craft and prevent it from rolling over and 
dumping its load in the water. 

An ordinary single shell boat without a 
passenger will upset, but when the oarsman 
takes his seat and grasps his long spoon 
oars, the sweeps, resting on the water, bal- 
ance the cranky craft, and it cannot upset 
as long as the oars are kept there. This is 
the principle of the logomaran, as well as 
that of the common catamaran. The cross 
pieces should be only thick enough to be 
secure and long enough to prevent the log 
from wobbling 
and wetting your 
feet more than is 
necessary. 

If you have an 
auger and no 
nails, the craft 
may be fastened 
together with 
wooden pegs cut 
somewhat larger 
than the holes 
bored to receive 
them, and driven 
in with blows 
from your ax. 

If you have 
tong nails or 
spikes the  prob- 
lem is a_ simple 
one; but if you 
have neither au- 
ge1, nails, nor 
spikes you must 


bind the joints with rope or hempen twine. 
If you have neither nails, auger nor rope, 
a good substitute for the latter can be made 
from the long, fibrous inner bark of a dead 
or partly burned tree. For experiment I 
took some of the inner bark of a chestnut 
tree which had been killed by fire, and 
twisted it into a rope the size of a clothes- 
line, then I allowed two strong men to have 
a tug of war with it, and the improvised 
rope was stronger 

than the men. 


HOW TO MAKE A 
FIBER ROPE. 


2 Take one end of 
a long, loose strand 
of fibers, give the 
other end to an- 
other person, and 
let both twine the 
ends between the 
fingers until the 
material is well 
twisted throughout 
its entire length; 
then bring the two 
ends together, and 
the two sides of 
the loop thus made will twist themselves 
into a cord or rope half the length of the 
original strand. 

f you nail or peg the parts, use your 
ax to flatten the joints by striking off a 
chip, as in Fig. 3. 

If you must lash the joints together, cut 
them with log-cabin notches, as in Figs. 4 
and 5. 

If you have baggage to transport, make 





A DUNNAGE CRIB 


by driving four stakes in cuts made near 
the end of the center log and binding them 
with rope or fiber (Figs. 6 and 8), or by 
working green twigs basket fashion around 
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them, or make the rack saw- 
buck fashion, as shown by 
Fig. 7, and this will keep 
your things above water. 

A couple of cleats nailed 
on each side of the log will 
be of great assistance, and 
lessen the danger and inse- 
curity of the footing. 

A skilfully made logoma- 
ran will enable you to cross 
any stream with a moderate 
current and any small lake 
in moderate weather. It is 
not a specially dry craft, but 
it won’t sink or upset, and 
will take one but a short time to knock it 
together. 


A BLOW-BED RAFT. 


But if you are bunking in a sleeping bag 
and on a “blow-bed,” as the cowboys term 
a pneumatic mattress, you can have a raft 
ready by pumping up your mattress and 
lashing it to a blow-bed frame of small 
pieces of dry wood (Fig. 9). 

The frame will prevent your raft from 
doubling and dumping you. A pneumatic 
mattress is a fine thing 
to sleep upon when it 
is covered with a sleep- 
ing bag, but a naked, 
wet “blow-bed” is a 
different proposition, 
and it is almost as dif- 
ficult to stick on to it 
as it would be to hold 
on to the smooth sur- 





face of a soap 
bubble. 

Nevertheless, 
if you are of 
reasonable 
weight, and use 
a wooden 
frame to stiffen 
the mattress, 
the thing will 
be buoyant 
enough to serve 
as a ferry for 
you to cross the 
stream that 
cannot be 
forded. 

Better than 2 
kit of carpenter’s tools with which to work 
is the old-fashioned article called “ gump- 
tion.” With a plentiful supply of this you 
will find no difficulty in building a blow- 
bed frame. It is possible for a man to 
lose his gun, knife, compass, ammunition 
and clothes, and still exist in a howling 
wilderness, and if the man is plentifully 
supplied with gumption he will soon sup- 
ply himself with some sort of tools and 
weapons which will be good enough to fur- 
nish clothes and food for the naked man. 

However, if the man is totally lacking in 
gumption he will undoubtedly perish. 
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But when one “hits the trail,” it is with 
no intention of losing clothes, arms and 
ammunition, and even when plentifully sup- 
plied with these useful articles, there will 
be found abundant opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of one’s gumption: streams to ford, 
swim or ferry, mountains to climb, swamps 
to traverse and all that goes to make pro- 
gress difficult, dangerous, and delightful! 
For, after all, there is no physical pleasure 
equal to the wild joy one feels while wrest- 
ing a living from the wilderness. Such a 
hold-up of Mother Nature is exhilarating in 
the extreme, and gives the highwayman 
bright eyes, firm-set mouth, self-confidence 
and buoyant health. 


FIBER ROPE AND TWINE. 


The reader must not suppose that the in- 
side bark of a half-dead chestnut tree is the 
only material which can be used to manu- 
facture cordage at camp. There are hun- 
dreds of trees, weeds and plants which may 
furnish the fibers for camp rope or twine. 
Each section of the country has its own 
peculiar vegetable fiber which was known 
to the ancient red men and used by them 
for the purposes named. Even if the writer 
was well enough posted to give it, a printed 
list of the names of these plants alone 
would occupy more space than is allotted 
for this story. Look for trees with long, 
stringy inner bark, test it and see if it can 
be twisted into cordage stout enough for 
your purpose. Dig up the trailing roots of 
young firs or other saplings suitable for 
your purpose; coil the green roots and bury 
them under a heap of hot ashes from your 
camp-fire, and there allow them to steam 
in their own sap for an hour, then take 
them out, split them into halves and quar- 
ters, and soak them in water until they are 
pliable enough to braid or twist into withes. 
Don’t gather roots’ over one and one-half 
inches thick for this purpose. 

All experiments in this line made during 
idle hours in camp will be interesting and 
entertaining, and the results may be of 
vital worth to you in times of emergency. 

Thongs cut from the skins of wild ani- 
mals have been used for cordage since our 
ancestors lived in caves and carried stone 
axes. 











TYPE IN THE SADDLE HORSE 





IS A JUDGE JUSTIFIED IN SELECTING AN ANIMAL WHICH IS 
AN EXAMPLE SOLELY OF HIS PERSONAL PREFERENCE? 


By FRANCIS M. WARE 


joe the past six years in America there 
has existed a lively controversy over 
the question of type in the saddle horse, 
and to-day there is no subject in connection 
with horse shows and show horses which 
will provoke so general and so heated a 
discussion as this. In fact, from the very 
first exhibition eighteen years ago (or 
nineteen, time flies so fast), while various 
officials have been found to satisfactorily 
award the ribbons in most of the classes, 
no board of judges or individual judge has 
succeeded for long in pleasing the critics 
by the decisions made in the saddle events; 
and we are to-day apparently as far from 
deciding upon a national standard as ever. 

Although this is true of the East, the 
Western section of the country is either 
more fortunate in its officials, more easily 
pleased, or less outspoken, and it is curious, 
to say the least, that this state of affairs 
should prevail, especially as thereabouts are 
popularly supposed to reside the most fas- 
tidious horsemen in the country, if not in 


the world. Taken in the abstract, the 
Western type is definite; the Westerners 
are “saddle-bred,” so to speak, even as are 


their equine champions; and perhaps this 
very fact breeds in them a toleration for 
the foibles and errors of others which those 
of less experience, and no inherited in- 
stinct, near the Atlantic seaboard would do 
well to imitate. We have ridden a fad to 
death, perhaps; they bring to bear real 
knowledge, as well as practical experience, 
not only in the production of the saddle 
hack, but in his education, and for them we 
furnish the market which, let the occasional 
judiciary carp at its offerings as it will, is 
always eagerly and actively absorbent of 
such material as will meet the requirements 


not only of the young and proficient, but 
of the elderly and tmcompetent; of the 


gentler as of the sterner sex; for the varied 
purposes of park and road work either 
equipped in pigskin or lapped in leather. 
The Westerner has come very near foun- 
dering upon the very charybdis which so 
nearly wrecked the trotting-horse business, 
and is now doing the thoroughbred indus- 
try no good. This is the allegiance to a 
specific line of breeding which in trotting 
connection was the so-called “ standard,” 
and which, in the production of saddle 
horses, has similarly led to the formation 
of a stud book or register which, wholly 
praiseworthy in itself, has not been varied 
enough in bloodlines to prevent the likeli- 
hood of much rather close breeding, and 
does not possess foundation stock in suff- 
ciently varied extent to prevent further ad- 
vances along this rather narrow road. The 
writer is aware that he is now treading 


upon very delicate ground, but that alters 
neither the facts nor the necessity of calling 
attention to them. This line of ancestry is 
producing an animal which, while full of 
quality, and competent to the eye for mod- 
erate weight carrying, does not, through its 
very delicacy of outline, and fineness of 
bone, impress either an Eastern or a for- 
eign buyer as likely to suit his markets, to 
endure under its demands, or to furnish to 
the average bulky equestrian when mounted 
that tout ensemble of harmonious complete- 
ness which is, by the average buyer, valued 
almost as much as actual accomplishments 
in the way of easy paces and satisfactory 
deportment. Such animals, taken as a 
whole, are rather light-framed, high on the 
leg, carying two lovely ends—intelligent 
head, arching long neck, well shaped quar- 
ters, and gaily carried tail, but deficient, 
even in high flesh, in that thickness and 
solidity of outline which the Easterner has 
decided must be presented. They also dis- 
play, many of them, in full array the 
shortcomings characteristic of the average 
American horse in that the shoulders are 
frequently straight; loaded; deficient in 
freedom of the blade, and in development 
of the withers; the hocks far behind them; 
the second thighs light; and the legs and 
joints partaking rather of that “ harnessy ” 
shape which is not to be designated by any 
other term, but which is so unmistakable 
if one will notice many subjects. The neck 
also is not unusually, even when carried 
loftily, lacking in crest and over-developed 
in gullet, and it has often seemed that this 
erect deportment was as much the result 
of training with a sharp curb bit and a 
hand carried high as of any natural posture 
in the subject. 

These faults—or shall we say peculiar at- 
tributes—are not unusually inherited. This 
again has resulted from a close adherence 
to certain bloodlines which have proven 
prepotent enough to transmit their pecu- 
liarities, their faults, as well as their ex- 
cellencies. So persistent has this custom 
been that one very celebrated sire was 
hugely popular because of, his breeding and 
beauty, although it was well known that he 
transmitted his own “rough” hocks with 
such persistency as to make them almost a 
family trade-mark; yet he was _ widely 
patronized by breeders who thought that if 
one colt in three was free from these de- 
fects, the beauty and quality which was a 
certain heirloom was worth all the risk of 
failure to realize on the other two. “ Rough 
hocks,” of course, where the other joints 
of the body are fine and smooth is a com- 
plimentary title which covers a much graver 
deficiency. These famous families—the 
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Denmarks, the Tom Hals, the John Dil- 
lards, the Squirrels, the Harrison Chiefs, 
the Peavines, etc. etc—are household 
words in America, not only in their native 
strongholds, but wherever the saddle horse 
is owned, and splendid have been their 
achievements, not only in the arena, but 
along the lines of steady, hard work. They 
do not, however, as a whole, find favor, if 
of the average type, for the reasons given 
in either the Anglo or the Anglomaniac 
optic. 

Our foreign visitors tell us that, trained 
and bitted after their fashion, we have the 
best light-weight hacks in the world; that 
our middle-weights are nearly as good; 
but that in what they call weight-carrying 
animals we are sadly deficient, and have 
practically hardly any that they ‘would con- 
sider excellent up to 250 pounds. This 
criticism is in a measure true, but there 
exists a logical reason for the fact. The 
majority of those who ride, and the total 
of those who will pay good prices for 
their horses, range between the 130-pound 
and the 170-pound classes. The average 
heavy man is notoriously a cheap buyer, 
because he is usually riding for the sake 
of his health, or for the exercise which he 
gets more easily and enjoyably in this way 
than in any other. He is also. of the class 
which are usually not “horsemen” at all, 
and he confounds bulk and size with ability 
to carry a load, regardless of the fact that, 
even as he is heavy, so is he also usually 
short and “pursy”—the altitude of the 
ridgepole of the huge brutes he affects 
being almost as inaccessible to him as the 
summit of Mount Pelée. The average 
Western equestrian is spare and slight of 
frame, and the leviathan has never had 
any place in his affections, nor does his 
dainty type breed along those lines; nor is 
he deceived as to the carrying abilities of 
his warm-blooded and enduring animals, 
for he knows that they will handle 200 
pounds as well as 150 pounds or more if 
necessary; and quite properly he scoffs at 
the idea that any man of less avoirdupois 
than Goliath of Gath needs, for the usual 
afternoon park jaunt of an hour or two, 
anything more bulky than the animal 
which carries his 170 pounds for hours and 
hours and over miles and miles, cheerfully 
and briskly all day and any day. Therefore, 
so far as the typical weight-carrier goes, 
when we find him in America he is a freak 
product, neither sought for by his breeder, 
nor capable of returning more than ordi- 
nary profit to him when produced, while 
any dealer will tell you that for one such 
horse he sells fifty of the lighter sorts. 

We have the raw material in abundance 
to produce anything but the weight-carrier, 
and him we shall only get by having re- 
course to the coldest blood. Not only from 
our trotting families, but from such of our 
thoroughbred lines as have not yet been 
unfortunate enough to produce phenomenal 
two-year-olds and sprinters of various 
ages in quantity, do such animals come, 
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and the hot blood of the thoroughbred can 
easily be soothed by infusions of the colder 
strains of the trotter and possibly of the 
hackney. A fortune awaits the thorough- 
bred breeder who, satisfied with the slow 
shilling, will retain or purchase any growthy 
and unfashionably bred yearlings, hold 
them until four years old, meanwhile hack- 
breaking them, and market them at this 
age. Especially will he do well if he blends 
with such wares a good strain of saddle- 
horse blood, giving the progeny thus an in- 
heritance not only of beauty and quality, 
but a disposition to readily acquire profi- 
ciency in their business. For such the 
markets of the world are clamoring cease- 
lessly. 

Mr. F. V. Gooch, who has officiated at 
the National Horse Show for the past 
two years, has been said to have indorsed 
a “new type,” and so it is as a winner in 
the American show ring, but as old as the 
hills in the estimation of the occasional 
equestrian expert enough to ride such a 
horse; lucky enough to find him, and pa- 
tient ‘and skilful enough to manner him. 
Given this happy combination, and no one 
will be found to deny that the thorough- 
bred is the beau ideal of a saddle horse, 
here or anywhere, as he always has been, 
and always will be. The question has al- 
ways seemed to be, however, is any judge 
right in selecting a type which he cannot 
follow throughout his awards, bearing in 
mind the fact that he must give four rib- 
bons, and is not allowed to recognize his 
one champion and disregard ail the others. 
If four, equally as good of their kind, can 
be found in the class, should they not in 
equity, and on the broad ground of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, be 
placed, and the “shining light” set aside? 
How otherwise is type of varying degree 
to be established, allowing (what some 
people dispute) that there is any object in 
establishing such a standard, or in prevent- 
ing it from being an ever-fluctuating ratio. 
Would an Englsh audience naturally in- 
dorse an American judge who settled one 
of their “ Pace and Action” harness classes 
according to the views of his Speedway 
associations? Does the heathen welcome 
the missionary who demolishes his gods at 
a blow and tells him that his forebears have 
for generations been wrong and wrapped 
in moral darkness? Do not traditions de- 
serve respect, and must not local require- 
ments and views be, in justice, duly con- 
sidered? Allowing that the persistent 
efforts of our breeders for years and years 
have failed to produce a saddle horse that 
appeals to foreign eyes, does that affect his 
merits for a home market ready and eager 
to assimilate him in quantity? And, if we 
are all wrong, what do we gain by finding 
it out when the impossibility of duplicating 
the object lessons provided is patent, and 
when these animals are so scarce that of 
probably two hundred saddle horses shown 
at the Garden last year but two were the 
solitary specimens, nor have others of their 
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kind been shown in years except in the 
thoroughbred hunter and the “ Suitable- 
for-making-hunters ” divisions? Is a judge 
justified in selecting an animal which is 
solely an example of his personal preference, 
and which is typically representative neither 
of his native market nor of any other in any 
comprehensive way? Of what worth is in- 
dividual opinion as opposed to the convic- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of other 
people who buy liberally and use freely. 

We in the East have been criticized, and 
justly, for the rather “harnessy” type of 
our saddle horses. For this there are ex- 
cellent and logical reasons. The public de- 
mand—that which really counts in the 
market—is not for the saddle horse, but for 
the ride-and-drive horse; the one that can 
step away and show some action in har- 

ness; can catch a train in the morning, and 
not disgrace himself in the park before a 
runabout in the afternoon. Ninety per 
cent. of our horses are usable for these dual 
purposes. The public eye has been for years 
educated to the outline and rather high 
action which such a horse shows, and fan- 
cies him even when used entirely under 
saddle, despite the rather rough “feel” 
which such an animal generally gives one 
at the canter. 

For another reason horses so bred are 
usually quieter and more easily managed; 
sure to behave with discretion after several 
days of idleness, and to bring safely home 
the equestrian who, after perhaps twenty 
lessons in a riding school, tempts fate by 
taking the air upon them after our usual 
offhand fashion. Your scampish thorough- 
bred needs a good man on his back always, 
and especially after several days’ confine- 
ment, and the average easy jaunt of an 
hour or so daily is barely enough to keep 
his back down and his head up. What a 
spectacle of sudden and dire disaster would 
our bridle-paths present were these light- 
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Referring again to the Western saddle 
horse, his producers marvel that in the 
East we do not appreciate nor demand the 
accomplished gaited horse governed by one 
hand, and stepping off his five distinct paces 


with precision. They make the criticism 
that we hardly know the dfference between 
a canter and a hand gallop; a collected trot 
and a hop-skip-and-jump that is anything 
and everything but correct, and that they 
are absolutely right, ten minutes on the 
roads or bridle-paths will convince any one. 
They forget, however, that traditions and 
practice are different here, and that while 
they ride by instinct and for business pur- 
poses, we do the same by haphazard and 
for exercise; nor has our public the skill 
to ride the gaited horse, nor the patience to 
hold him down to the distinct performance 
of his paces; nor do such gaits harmonize 
with an outline hideously disfigured by 
docking as is that of nearly all our horses. 
We ignore the fact that even as a walk- 
trot-canter horse the gaited animal is easier 
and better balanced than anything we are 
likely to find, and we do not know the se- 
ductive pleasures of the varied gaits, con- 
sequently our brethren from toward the 
setting sun send us hacks which they them- 
selves would not own, and their choicest 
products, their genuine types, we must visit 
the Western shows to see, for they never 
come to us. Truly a “ring” of these gaited 
stallions, shown by the cream of the native 
talent, is an inspiring sight, and one horse 
here portrayed (though the picture by no 
means does him justice) is simply the 
grandest type of a saddle horse the writer 
has ever seen. Had we such animals as 
Montgomery Chief in any quantity, the po- 
sition of the American saddle horse would 
be unassailable, and there is no show ring 
in the world which would not own his su- 
premacy. He may be held up as our type 
—the type breeders have striven for—and 
yet he is as different from the thoroughbred 
type as possible. 
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hearted gentry to come into general 
use! 
SOME STEAM CANALING. 
HERE are a few travelers who have 


the patience to make a journey by ca- 
nal in the old-fashioned mule-drawn style, 
and for that kind in pleasant weather no 
more delightful traveling can be found. 
There are others who would like the canal 
for its novelty if they could go just a little 
faster than a mule walks. Not a great deal 
of that kind exists, but some does, and if 
the canal enthusiast will find his way to 
Syracuse on the Erie Canal, by any route 


he may choose, he will find there three 
really very interesting canal trips by steam- 





boat. One is west for three or four hours, 
depending on what lock waiting may be in 
store, eighteen miles, to Canastota, and 
back by train, unless he wants to wait till 
next morning and_ come back by canal. 
Another is east to Baldwinsville, about the 
same time and distance and back by rail or 
trolley. The third is north to Fulton, about 
twenty-two miles and back by rail. These 
boats leave every afternoon, and there are 
others going to Little Falls, at intervals, a 
picturesque place well worth visiting. Syra- 
cuse is one of the few cities having rail- 
ways, trolley lines and a canal running 
right through its midst, so to speak 




















A PLEASANT SOUTHERN TRIP. 


For those living within two hundred 
miles of Montgomery, Alabama, or New 
Orleans, Louisiana, a very interesting trip 
of five to seven days may be made by river, 
rail and sea. Its starting-point should be 
Montgomery. Take a steamboat there on 
the Alabama River—not the nicest steam- 
boat in the world, perhaps, but no less in- 
teresting on that account—and go to Mo- 
bile, about two hundred miles by river. 
Thence, after seeing Mobile, which is a 
beautiful city, take a steamer via Gulf 
around to New Orleans, and back to Mont- 
gomery by rail. Little trippers from the 
South can make the rail trip to Mont- 
gomery first. The cost of the trip will de- 
pend upon the length of time given to it, 
but it can -be made for $20 or less. 


TO THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


For those living to the west, there is not 
much choice except by rail, and to the 
south, only the Mississippi and rail. But 
to the Easterners, there are ways of getting 
to St. Louis which will be pleasanter ex- 
periences than many they will have at the 
great show itself. For instance, Easterners 
may go by rail to Pittsburg, where they 
may take steamboat on the Ohio and go 
450 miles to Cincinnati, a beautiful ride all 
the way, and very good boats. At Cincin- 
nati change to another and larger boat, and 
go on down the Ohio, about 550 miles to its 
mouth at Cairo, where the boat goes out 
into the Mississippi, and runs north for 180 
miles to St. Louis. The trip can be made 
in six days, or a week, and it will give the 
traveler not only great delight, but much 
instruction, not to be secured by other 
means. What it will cost we cannot say, 
as no doubt special rates could be made to 
encourage travel that way. Later in the 
summer the Ohio between Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati is not reliable, owing to the lack 
of water, but there is always plenty from 
Cincinnati around. 

Another water trip, not quite so inter- 
esting as the rivers, because it is on wider 
waters, is to go by the Great Lakes, starting 
from the tourist’s nearest port, as far east 
as Lake Ontario extends, and going 
through the chain to Duluth. ‘There take 
train for St. Paul, and there take a Mis- 
sissippi boat down to St. Louis through 
the most picturesque portion of the mighty 
river. This will require a week or more, 
but it will be time well spent. 

Still another and all-water route for 
those living along the Atlantic coast, will 
be to take steamer for New Orleans, a fine 
sea trip of five or six days, and transfer- 
ring at New Orleans to a boat for St. Louis, 
go up the Mississippi for 1,200 miles to 
destination. This is the longest way of the 
three, and the least desirable for those who 
do not love the sea. It is also the most ex- 
pensive in time and money. 

All roads in 1904 lead to St. Louis, as in 
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old times they led to Rome, but in our time 
the roads, wet or dry, are offering induce- 
ments to travelers, and now and then bar- 
gains may be secured. 


TO THE DEVIL’S CAUSEWAY. 


Nearly every one who goes to Colorado 
from any direction, unless in a great hurry, 
gets to Glenwood, or in that neighborhood, 
but every one does not know of the novel 
and interesting trip from that town to the 
Devil’s Causeway, taking from eight to ten 
days. The traveler, accustomed to the usual 
methods of getting about, must here discard 
them, and take to burros and horses and 
have a pack train. For this reason a party 
of from four to. six is best to make this 
trip. A pack train is easily made up in 
Glenwood, and the party moves off down 
the Grand River Valley, a beautiful agri- 
cultural country two or three miles wide 
between lofty mountains. The first day 
takes the party to Newcastle, 23 miles, and 
from there next morning the route leads 
west through the mountain ranges to Mar- 
vine lakes, 30 miles. The night is spent at 
the Lodge, near the lakes, and after that 
it is life in the open, making your own 
meals and sleeping under the blue canopy 
of the heavens. ‘These lakes are three in 
number, closely connected and full of fish. 
They are set deep down with cliffs rising 
about them a thousand feet high, and their 
settings are beautiful. You go around the 
lakes by blazed trails along the wooded 
shores in the narrow valley. From the 
lakes you pass over the mountains by trail, 
seeing magnificent cliffs colored as if 
painted, and go down into the White River 
Valley to the Deep Lake trail. At Deep 
Lake is good fishing and good camping, and 
the night is spent in the primeval wildness. 
Next morning go back to the White River 
trail, three or four miles, and down the 
river to the trail over the Flat Tops. This 
is a plateau on the mountains, ten thousand 
feet above the sea and twelve hundred 
above the valley. Here you find your 
breath coming quick, and you are ready to 
rest on short notice. Thence along the Flat 
Tops to the Devil’s Causeway. This is a 
narrow causeway seemingly hollowed out 
from the plateau, and the path along its 
ridge is only from four to a dozen feet in 
width, while on each side is a sheer drop 
of a thousand feet. It is not a very long 
path, but when you have passed it, you feel 
as if it would be a great deal longer before 
you went over it again—to use a brand new 
joke. All about here the scenery is of the 
grandest sort, and you are glad you came. 
From the Causeway you go on to Meeker, 
and from there next day by an interesting 
mountain stage ride to Rifle, which is but 
three hours or less, by Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad to your place of starting. 
This is one of Nature’s outings, and is 
well worth the time and the $60 to $8o it 
will cost. Any one wishing to make this 
trip will find everything at hand at Glen- 
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wood, with guides at $4 a day, though some 
people do their own guiding, but not un- 
less they know something about mountain 
travel. The greater the number in the 
party the less expense. 


THE DALLES OF THE ST. CROIX. 


Travelers passing through St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and people living within a 
day’s journey of those places, will find the 
Dalles of the St. Croix a point for an in- 
teresting outing. Leaving Union Station, 
St. Paul, about 9 A.m., the tourist climbs the 
hills up through the ravines to the east- 
ward, and Lake Phalen is soon reached, 
where the city will have a boulevard and 
park. Next comes the well-known White 
Bear Lake, and after it Bald Eagle, Forest 
and Clear lakes, all pretty to the eye. A 
little further on at Wyoming the tourist 
leaves the main line of the Duluth division 
of the Northern Pacific and takes the 
branch for St. Croix. Crossing the Sun- 
rise River, the Silver Lakes, a beautiful 
group, are seen, and after passing the old 
abandoned town of Franconia, the train 
runs along the bluffs and down to Taylor’s 
Falls, running through the Interstate Park, 
a wild and picturesque feature of the trip. 
Park Commissioner Hazzard looks out for 
the comfort of visitors here, and the Park 
is a collection of rugged and impressive 
scenery. To the left is Taylor’s Falls, and 
across the river St. Croix Falls, about 
which Wisconsin has 600 acres of the In- 
terstate Park. All about below the visitor 
are pot-holes, and cataracts, and gorges, 
and precipices, and torrents, and down the 
steep walls a stair leads to the steamboat 
landing. Here a launch may be taken for a 
ride through the famous Dalles. Taking 
the steamer for Stillwater the tourist passes 
through a wild gorge to Franconia, where a 
second begins, and at Osceola is a beautiful 
cascade. Through thirty miles of rugged 
river and the Lake St. Croix the tourist 
passes to reach Stillwater at the head of 
the lake. Here a trolley may be taken for 
a delightful ride back to St. Paul, or the 
tourist may go by railway. The Dalles of 
the St. Croix are one of the famous natu- 
ral wonders of America, and they should 
be visited by all seekers for the interesting. 
The cost of the round trip from St. Paul 
for the day is trifling. 


THE LAKE REGION OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


Nowhere in the United States can the 
tourist find more natural beauty for a small 
amount of money than in the lake region 
of Central New York, beginning, say, at 
Canandaigua and ‘traveling eastward to 
Syracuse, a distance of about 100 miles, 
more or less, though considerably more will 
be added in his wanderings of a week. A 
definite route cannot well be made out be- 
cause there are so many of these lakes, and 
they are so beautiful, and the towns and 
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country about them so attractive to the eye, 
that the wanderer is best left to his own 
choice. Possibly the most interesting, be- 
cause of its wealth of vineyards on great 
hillsides sloping down to the water, is Lake 
Keuka, the second in the chain from the 
west, and it may be seen by fine steamers 
twice a_day from the pretty town of Penn 
Yan. From this point it is but 24 miles to 
the famous Watkins and Havana glens on 
Lake Seneca, where a steamer may be taken 
to Geneva, a town of beauty. Thence a 
trolley 16 miles to Cayuga Lake Park and 
a boat to Ithaca, where is Cornell Univer- 
sity with a view from its campus that no 
college in the world can surpass. Train 
from Ithaca to Auburn, another town of 
handsome residences, and a trolley out to 
Owasco Lake, two miles. From Auburn 
trolley 7 miles to Skaneateles and its lake, 
16 miles long, with swift little steamers ply- 
ing its length; thence by trolley to Syracuse, 
19 miles, with great scenery in places, and 
at Syracuse there is Lake Onondaga, and 
16 or 18 miles out, by train, is Lake Oneida, 
rather too large for the beauty that marks 
the others, which lie long and narrow be- 
tween the farm-clad hills. There are nu- 
merous smaller lakes, about which cluster 
cottages and inexpensive hotels, and the 
tourist may wander at his own sweet will 
through a succession of delights where 
there is never the hum of the mosquito nor 
the smell of malaria. This happy region 
may be reached from any point of the com- 
pass by railway trains through fine scenery, 
and I do not hesitate to say that for those 
living within a reasonable distance, no 
choicer locality for an outing of a week or 
more can be found. The expense, of 
course, must depend upon the tourist, but a 
week of it may be had from $25 up. 


SOMETHING OUT OF CHICAGO. 


A five or six-day trip of convenience and 
pleasure to Chicago people and the thou- 
sands tributary to that town may be made 
by lake, trolley, and rail. Leaving Chicago 
by lake, go to Detroit and spend a day; 
thence by rail or lake to Toledo, Ohio, for 
a day; thence by trolley through Ohio, to 
Cincinnati, where a day can be filled up 
easily, and then not see half there is to be 
seen there in a hurry; thence by rail to 
Indianapolis, the literary and political cen- 
ter of the “Hoosier State”; thence by rail 
to Chicago. Or if the tourist wants a ride 
on the Ohio River, he may go down by boat 
from Cincinnati to either Louisville, Ky., 
or Evansville, Ind., and go north. Louis- 
ville is preferable, because it is a much 
larger place than Evansville and in another 
State, and the tourist from there can stop 
over at Indianapolis. Evansville’s only ad- 
vantage is that it gives a longer ride on the 
river. The expense of this trip ought to be 
from $35 to $45. This is one of the circu- 
lar trips, and may be started anywhere on 
the route. 














THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


FREE SCHOOLS FOR SPORTSMEN-NATURALISTS. 


| SOMETIMES wonder how many of my 
readers rightly appreciate those two 
grand schools, the New York Zodlogical 
Park and the Museum of Natural History. 
Were judgment to be based upon the work 
of, fortunately, only a few illustrators of 
certain publications, one might be par- 
doned for the belief that some enterprising 
artists have yet to hear of either park or 
museum. Be that as it may, both are in- 
valuable educators, and well worthy of 
regular visits, even on the part of those 
who are wise concerning bird and _ beast. 
In regard to the museum: taxidermists’ art 
is not life, but it can be made the next best 
thing to it, as an intelligent study of the 
better specimens will discover. A few good 
books and regular visits to the museum will 
teach the average person many interesting 
things. When the weather is against out- 
door observation, I hie me to the museum; 
at other times it’s the park, and I think I 
never left either without having learned 
something. That the park is a beautiful 
place goes without saying; but it is much 
more. So far as possible, every creature 
is given a natural environment, which 
means comfort to the captive and pleasure 
to the observer. In point of fact, many of 
the animals and not a few of the fowl, are 
as well, if not better, off than they were in 
their original homes. They are fed all that 
is good for them, and have all the range 
that is any real use, while, naturally, they 
are safe from the perils which forever 
threaten their kindred of the wilds. The 
thrill of the everlasting struggle for self- 
preservation is spared them—the clank of 
the chain of destruction never reaches their 
ears. It is true that migrants may feel the 
proddings of instinct as certain days are 
passing; but when creature comforts are 
at hand, that seems to disturb them but 
little. Doubtless the greatest sufferers are 
the simians and the cats, the vultures and 
other high fliers, the polar bears and the 
canine tribe. Somehow, my heart always 
goes out to the beast of prey. After the 
hot summer glooms have fallen and every- 
body’s gone home, it must, to say the least, 
be mighty aggravating to a springy, husky 
cat to sit behind bars and gaze from afar 
at prime cuts of venison, beef, mutton, and 
pork lazing around and too easy to talk 
about—if—. And the foxes! I'll lay they 
try every chink over and over again, as the 
sly treeze wafts to them the sleepy mur- 
murs of hosts of fat waterfowl along with 
the warm body-scent of turkey and pheas- 
ant and the glorious things that fill the fox 
paradise. And the wolves! The slant- 
eyed slitters of weazand and flank—the 
hamstringers—they surely must sit and 
moan the hunting-song, and fairly ache to 
break away and fan some of those fat does 


around the lot. Those wolfish noses are 
mighty keen, and what rare, rich scents 
must drift to them! I have read that 
“One morn a Peri at the gate of Eden 
stood disconsolate.” and I have seen a 
hungry tramp glaring through the window 
of a swell café, and these things come to 
mind of the wild hunters up Bronx way. 
Yet, as I have observed, the park is beauti- 
ful, perfectly managed, and far too useful 
to the lords of creation for their subjects’ 
minor ills to cut any figure. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND GUN. 


Apropos of arms, I have repeatedly said, 
here and elsewhere, that in my opinion the 
handiest and most serviceable gun for all- 
round work is a twelve-gauge of high 
grade, and not heavier than seven and one- 
half pounds. I have been pretty sharply 
criticized for this, especially ’tother side 
the salt-bath—but that doesn’t matter. 
Your British sporting editor is a good fel- 
low, and conscientious withal, and he knows 
a lot about British affairs, and, occasionally, 
quite a lot about American affairs. I am 
a great admirer of the typical British 
sportsman, and would welcome ten thou- 
sand of him this side. I respect his game- 
ness, honesty, and skill; but at the same 
time I do not overlook the fact that there 
are plenty of excellent judges of American 
affairs within range of this burg. I favor 
the twelve-gage for all-round work here, 
not because it’s the only size I have used 
and know anything about, but for several 
other reasons, one of which is a very fair 
knowledge of 14’s, 16’s, and 20’s. Any well- 
informed sportsman knows that good small 
guns are hard shooters and easy to handle, 
but that is not the all-important point in a 
country where the great majority of sports- 
men pin faith to one good all-round gun 
and seek their sport, it may be, hundreds of 
miles from a dealer who handles shells 
smaller than twelves. Not long ago a pair 
of us went into Pennsylvania—an easy 
stage from New York—for a day with 
quail and grouse. We reached our destina- 
tion, a small village, shortly after sunrise, 
and, unfortunately, the shells were left in 
the car. The one local shopkeeper had sold 
out, and at that moment was fuming over 
delayed supplies. For a bit it looked like 
a wasted trip, but the guide trotted away, 
and in fifteen minutes returned with plenty 
of shells, which he had borrowed from 
some of his acquaintances. Outside of a 
sample on a card in the shop, there wasn’t 
a shell smaller than a twelve within a ra- 
dius of twenty-five miles. A lost package 
would have meant the ruination of a hard- 
earned holiday for the man using a smaller 
gun. So far as I can see, the sole advan- 
tage of the smaller gun lies in a trifling re- 
duction of weight in arm and shells. 





The Game Field 


SAVING THE SMALL TROUT. 

Mr. George Briggs, a deputy game war- 
den of Wisconsin, suggests a new mercury 
method of fishing for trout, particularly in 
the saving of small ones from the mutila- 
tion of the hook. He proposes that we all 
should use hooks in trout fishing, not 
smaller than 4-0, by which he thinks a trout 
of six inches or less is not likely to be 
impaled. The diameter of the bend of a 
4-0 hook is about three-quarters of an inch; 
the mouth-opening capacity of a six- inch 
trout is more than an ‘inch, and their ra- 
pacity so great that one of two inches has 
been seen in the attempt to swallow his 
brother of one and a half inches. I fear 
that Brother Briggs’s effort, humane as it is, 
will not save the small trout from mutila- 
tion, particularly if the big hook should 
chance to be set in the tongue or throat, 
where fit will do cruel damage when the 
attempt is made to extract it. Angler 
3riggs also is opposed to throwing back “the 
small trout after unhooking them, stating : 

‘There is no protection for a trout but 
the slime with which it is encompassed. 
The minute you break that by handling, a 
fungus will grow which will kill the fish in 
less than four months.” 

This statement ushers in a new ichthylic 
condition, and also places the conscientious 
angler in a dilemma—he must in every way 
avoid catching a small trout, and if he chances 
to catch one he must creel it, no matter its 
size, illegal or otherwise. Again, the idea 
of breaking the slime (mucous) is a new 
one, for the flow of this fluid is continuous 
on a live fish from the glands on the lateral 
line, and the quantity is increased under 
excitement of these giands by the handling 
of the fish. Nature has doubtless wisely 
designed that the mucous excretion should 
prevent abrasions on the body, and if the 
exudation should cease for a lengthy pe- 
riod, fungus might ensue, but hardly so 
during the brief time taken up in extract- 
ing a hook; hence, I think the angler, as a 
rule, is safe in his merciful intent, as he 
gently returns an illegally-sized trout to the 
water, particularly if he has harkened to 
the words of old Izaak, who tells us to 
handle our quarry “as if we loved him.” 

In this connection, and again from the 
humanitarian standpoint, the use of hooks 
without barbs should appeal with force to 
the craft, particularly where preserved 
waters are fished. This, I believe, is the 
practice prevailing at many of the State fish 
hatcheries. A barbless hook can be ex- 
tracted without injury to the fish, regard- 
less of its size or the part impaled, and the 
use of them would meet the merciful theory 
of Brother Briggs, and the belief and prac- 
tice of all good anglers in that a hooked 
fish should have every chance for his life. 


The recent discovery that lemon juice 
will destroy typhoid germs is of tremen- 
dous importance. It should not be forgot- 
ten by sportsmen, who so often are tempted 
to drink from wells, ponds, etc., of ques- 


tionable purity. The ease with which an 
adequate supply of the acid safeguard may 
be carried, greatly adds to its usefulness. 


It is quite possible that our sturdy Bob- 
white will ere long figure in the game-list 
of China. It is true that disastrous failure 
attended the first attempt to carry our birds 
across the Pacific, but the fault lay with the 
shippers, and had no bearing upon the Bob- 
white ability to give a good account of him- 
self under fair conditions. We owe to 
China a small amount on account of the 
Mongolian pheasant. A consignment of 
healthy Bob-whites are just the chaps to 
wash out any Mongolian obligations. 


One or two sportsmen (?) have recently 
grasped the fact that it is not neces- 
sarily good business to mix a few ruffed 
grouse among a bunch of chickens before 
the opening of the season for the ruffed fel- 
lows. The game wardens are developing 
the careful examination habit, and a mighty 
good habit it is—that is, for the game war- 
den’s business. If only some of the men 
who pose as sportsmen would grasp the 
first principles of the craft, they would scorn 
the paltry meanness so characteristic of the 
pot-hunter and the fellow out gunning. 
Why is it so many men, who would hotly 
resent the slightest insinuation against their 
honesty, sink to the level of a sneak thief 
when it comes to honesty in a matter of 
game? A game law is a law—why should 
a man claiming to be an upright citizen 
observe the law which forbids the picking 
of pockets while failing to observe the law 
which forbids the killing of game during 
certain needful periods? And further, why 
should a man who would scorn to take ad- 
vantage of his fellow in a business trans- 
action, unblushingly take a sneaking advan- 
tage of him by slipping away and unlawfully 
killing birds to which the law-abiding man 
has an equal right? The records show how 
often the law-abiding man gets the worst 
of it, and not infrequently from his personal 
friends. 


The first evidence of the truth of this 
statement is to be obtained from the cheery 
veterans, fortunately so numerous among 
American sportsmen. It is not that these 
men have lost either their capacity for hard 
work, or anything of their skill with the 
gun, ‘for many of them, grown wise from 
countless outings and enduring from long 
practice, can readily take the measure of 
younger, half-schooled enthusiasts. It is 
rather that the reasonable, well-balanced 
man has learned to see farther than shot- 
gun range and more than dead birds. He 
has grasped the fact that much of the world 
beautiful, and a reasonable amount of kill- 
ing, are vastly better for a man than ex- 
cessive killing ever can be. In other words, 
he has learned the value of moderation in 
every form of relaxation and the pursuit of 
happiness, which is the surest method of 
prolonging one’s pleasure in any good thing, 
be that thing what it may, 











Drawn by J. M. Gleeson, 


** Broke his neck with one bite of his powerful jaws.” 
—See * The Trail of the Jaguar.” 





